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THE ENEMY’S CAMP 


CHAPTER VIII 


Cicety announced her intention of fishing again. As the perch 
had surpassed expectation Mr. Lauriston encouraged the idea ; 
but, unluckily, Martin’s services were required ; there was no 
one to row the boat. It is true that Mr. Lauriston volunteered, 
and so did Doris, but Miss Cicely declined their offers, when it 
became apparent that they were going to give her their company 
as well. Fishing, she explained, was a solitary occupation. If 
Doris sat and sketched near her that would frighten the fish ; if 
her uncle stayed with her and smoked that would certainly 
distract her attention, and quite possibly cause her to lose just 
such another perch as they had eaten. Moreover, she hinted 
that there were both gnats and nettles in the vicinity of her 
fishing-ground, which would make a visitor very uncomfortable. 
It was only her zeal as an angler that induced her to go near such 
a place herself, and she would not dream of sacrificing anyone 
else ; and besides, she could manage quite nicely. 

And so, to the astonishment of Agatha, she started off unaided, 
and also somewhat heavily laden. She carried the inevitable rug, 
two novels, and the box of chocolates ; in addition there were the 
indispensables of her craft, the bait-tin, the fishing-basket, and 
Martin’s rod. With the air of a martyr, but with decision, she 
began her progress from the camp. The others watched in 
admiration ; the country indeed was working wonders. 

However, Cicely did not bear her burdens very long, at least 
not all of them. As soon as she had crossed the bridge and was 
out of sight she looked about her for a hiding-place. On her 
left was a clump of bushes ornamented with flowering con- 
volvulus, and in the middle a small holly-tree stood up dark and 
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stiff. This struck her as a suitable landmark. She threw a guilty 
look round. There was no one to see. She took out the bait- 
tin very gingerly, and put it carefully behind a clump of meadow- 
sweet under the holly-tree. With a sigh of relief she went on 
at her more usual pace. 

It was very hot. Cicely liked the weather to be hot, but she 
did not like getting hot herself. And she was still encumbered 
with much she considered superfluous. The rod was very in- 
convenient. After all was it necessary? She did not intend to 
be left to her own resources for bait ; why should she for a rod ? 
Twenty yards further on she perceived a hollow tree. It seemed 
sinful to neglect such an opportunity, and Martin’s rod was soon 
reposing inside. She fixed the hollow tree also in her memory 
for future use, and sauntered on. 

Her burdens were still oppressive. The rug was heavy, the 
fishing-basket too big. She thought of putting her novels and 
her box of chocolates inside, but remembered with a little shiver 
that it had contained slimy dead things,—-and worms! She con- 
ceived a distaste for the fishing-basket. 

By this time Cicely had reached the mill. The miller’s man 
was about and wished her good-morning. With an eye to a 
possible donation he offered to carry her things for her. Cicely 
hesitated ; should she tell him to go back for the others ? How- 
ever, she decided not, since she would have to go back and show 
him where to find them ; and besides, he would wonder why she 
had put them there. “No, thank you,” she said pleasantly ; 
“but if you will keep this till I come back?” she smiled inter- 
rogatively, and held out the basket with the air of an Atlas 
transferring his burden of heaven. 

The miller’s man displayed a little not unnatural surprise. 
“It is so hot,” explained Cicely, “and so awkward. Only 
please put it away somewhere. I don’t want anyone to see it.” 

The man took it into the mill and put it in a cupboard. 
A new idea seized Cicely. The two novels were slippery to 
hold ; besides, would she want them? Of course if it proved 
very dull,—well, she could send for them to the mill. She 
hesitated a moment, and rather to her surprise found herself 
blushing a little ; but her guilt had begun with the discarding of 
the bait-tin ; she might as well complete it. So she slipped the 
two novels into the cupboard by the fishing-basket, and left 
without explanation. 
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A minute or two later she was in her retreat with her rug and 
her box of chocolates, a survival which, from the point of view 
of the ordinary angler, would not have seemed of the fittest ; 
but Cicely knew better. She had seen the top-joint of a fishing- 
rod protruding above the reeds not many yards away down 
stream, while a faint wreath of tobacco-smoke curled upwards. 

She spread out her rug on the grass, and selected a chocolate 
with care. The smoke-wreath vanished and was not renewed ; 
the top-joint of the fishing-rod disappeared from view ; its 
owner could probably see from his hiding-place without being 
seen. But Cicely never once looked in that direction. She 
waited patiently, consuming another chocolate ; in her own way 
she had the makings of an angler. There was a rustling amid 
the reeds, a rustling that became fainter and more distant. 
Cicely criticised these tactics with a smile; she had not long 
to wait. 

Someone was approaching with a firm unhurried tread along 
the bank above. The someone was behind, and stepped down 
in the same careless manner. ‘Ah, good morning, Miss 
Lauriston. Have you had any sport ?” 

Cicely looked up from under the brim of a very large hat, and 
made a little amused bow. Talbot had undergone a subtle 
change since the preceding afternoon. In the first place he 
was shaved ; certain scars near the angle of the jaw would have 
argued to the male intelligence that the razor was unfamiliar ; 
he had, in fact, used the razor of the magnificent Charles. His 
clothes seemed to be more carefully adjusted. Yesterday he 
had worn no tie; to-day his spotless cricketing shirt displayed 
a neat bow of college colours, while a silk sash to match replaced 
his serviceable leathern belt ; a straw hat that displayed recent 
attempts at washing had been substituted for the grey felt ; 
altogether he gave the impression of a man who tries to make 
the best of a bad business. 

He carried his rod and creel from which protruded something 
that to Cicely looked like grey felt. “Oh, do let me see what 
you've got in your basket,” she asked innocently. 

“‘ There aren’t any fish a; yet,” he said seeking to evade her. 

“‘Haven’t you got any flies or something interesting ?” she 
persevered. 

“No, nothing,” he replied stoutly, conscious that there 
reposed within certain things which to his friends would have 
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told a tale. His shaving had caused comment at breakfast ; 
otherwise till he reached the rushes he to the male eye had 
been as before. 

“But you’re not fishing,” he exclaimed, becoming conscious 
that his studied impromptu opening was inapposite. 

“Then I’ve no right to occupy the best spot for the perc— 
please what is its Latin name again ?” 

Talbot repeated the massive words with a smile. Cicely 
said them over to herself twice. ‘I shall remember them now,” 
she declared. “I haven’t frightened the fish away for you, 
have 1?” 

Talbot deemed it improbable, and asked her if she had been 
there long. “Oh the duplicity of man,” thought she and 
replied out loud, “ Only a few minutes.” 

“Then I could only have been more fortunate by a few 
minutes,” he returned with a touch of sarcasm at his own 
expense. 

Having seen the top-joint above the reeds Cicely understood 
him. ‘ They quite believed me about the fish,” she digressed. 

“1 hoped you were coming to catch some more,” he hazarded. 

“‘] have come, you see.’”” Cicely held herself in reserve. 

“Perhaps you would like to try my rod ?” he suggested. 

** You are determined to instruct me?” she asked smiling. 

“ Surely, since you are here to be instructed,” he returned. 

Cicely ate a chocolate and offered him one. “ Unless you 
prefer your pipe,” she said. Talbot did; he sat down and 
struck a match. 

“Do you always keep it ready filled?” she asked mis- 
chievously. 

“ Generally,” he said without truth. “1 was wondering if 
you would come,” he observed irrelevantly. 

“It seems my fate to be instructed,” she returned ; “ and 
now I have a reputation to keep up as an angler.” 

“ Fortune favoured the fair,” he ventured. 

“In sending the brave to assist,” she laughed. “ But now 
please give me an object-lesson, as I shall have so little oppor- 
tunity again.” 

“ Are you going back to town ?”’ he asked in alarm. 

“No,” she said, “but I must find another place for perch. 
This is your territory.” 

** Miss Lauriston,” began Talbot. 
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Cicely interrupted ; his tone threatened seriousness. “ M 
name isn’t Lauriston, it’s Neave,” she corrected. Talbot was 
all apology. Incidentally he learned that she was not Miss 
Neave, but Miss Cicely Neave, and discovered suddenly that 
Cicely was the prettiest Christian name he knew. 

“All this part is your territory, or rather the house-boat’s,” 
she went on to explain, “so we are going to move. Aunt 
Charlotte doesn’t like finding people in the river when she 
takes an early morning stroll. She wanted to tell you to go, 
but we couldn’t do that, so we’re moving ourselves to-morrow 
morning.” 

Talbot remembered that Charles had related with much 
humour the sudden flight of a stout middle-aged party who had 
surprised him at his morning swim. At breakfast the incident 
had awakened mirth; now, however, he felt indignant with 
Charles who, it was plain, lacked true chivalry and reasonable 
caution. 

“ Are you moving far ?”’ he asked anxiously. 

“ About two miles, I think,” she said. 

“Up stream ?” 

Cicely assented. Talbot became thoughtful. ‘ There’s a place 
very like this in a field with a scare-crow in it,” was the result of 
his cogitations. “It’s on this bank and just about two miles 
up-stream. You'll find a lot of perch there, I should say.” 

“You are sure I shouldn’t be robbing you of a good pitch?” 
she inquired demurely. 

He assured her that she would be robbing nobody, least of all 
himself. As he intended to share the advantages of that chosen 
nook he was strictly within the truth. 

Cicely thanked him. “I shall try it some afternoon perhaps,” 
she conceded. She bent down over her chocolate-box and dis- 
appeared from view under the brim of her hat. “ He’s really 
quite intelligent,” she was saying to herself ; “but I shan’t go 
there the first afternoon. What would Aunt Charlotte think ?” 

Meanwhile Talbct was watching his float, since he found he 
could not watch anything better, and pursuing a kindred train of 
thought which, to his own surprise, at last took shape in a 
question. “Did you expect to see me here this afternoon ?” he 
asked her suddenly. 

“Why should 1?” Cicely thought he was advancing a little 
too far. She answered him with such supreme innocence that 
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Talbot was staggered. He devoted his attention to his float, and 
not unsuccessfully. In fact he caught several perch, and what 
with this and the instructive conversation that it occasioned the 
time passed rapidly. The sound of William's gong roused them 
to its lapse. 

“You've brought me luck,’’ said Talbot surveying his catch. 

“Then I shall claim one from you,” Cicely replied. 

Talbot hastened to put them all at her disposal, but she would 
only accept two of medium size. A difficulty arose in his mind ; 
how was she to carry them? “I’ve got a basket at the mill,” 
she confessed. 

Talbot accompanied her thither. “ Your creel,’ he com- 
mented in surprise. 

“I ought to have been fishing this afternoon,” she explained. 

* But you’ve no rod?” 

“You see I can do without one.” 

“But ———”’ he demurred and then hesitated. The objection 
might be tactless. 

“Well, I have a rod too,” she confessed, “so it’s all right. 
It was so hot, and I left it in a hollow tree, and the worm-tin’s in 
a bush. I shall march into camp quite in proper style.” 

The fish were now in the basket ; Cicely had recovered her 
novels and prepared to set out alone. 

“I believe you did expect me this afternoon,” said he. 

Cicely held out her hand with a little blush. “ Thanks very 
much for the perch,” she returned. 

One of her novels slipped; he caught it and held it out to 
her. ‘And you left these behind? I am indeed flattered,” he 
said as she adjusted them. Cicely hurried away without 
replying. 

Talbot watched her till she had crossed the lock-bridge and 
disappeared. She walked gracefully despite her burdens and 
carried herself with quite a dignity. She knew that his eyes 
followed her. ‘I wonder how I shall see her next and when,” 
he was thinking. 

The miller’s man roused him, by a tactful tribute to Miss 
Cicely’s good looks, for which he was justly and richly rewarded. 
The wail of the tortured frying-pan smote clangorously on 
Talbot’s ears, and he started off for the house-boat at a run. 
Only when he reached the stile did he remember that he was, or 
would be considered, over-dressed. He stopped short and 
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mechanically took off his sash, tie, and straw hat, replacing them 
by the leathern belt and the wide-awake. It is to be feared that, 
as he hid his straw hat carefully in the osier-bed, the duplicity of 
this action was obscured by a half-formulated idea that loomed 
before him, immense, overwhelming, by whose side the hiding of 
a straw hat would seem a piece of conspicuous candour. “If 
they move up to that back-water,” he murmured, “ we if 
but his thought was too revolutionary to be expressed in words, 
even to himself. 





CHAPTER 1X 


Mr. Lauriston had promised his wife that he would not go far. 
She was all for packing up the moment she had finished breakfast, 
during which meal she had stated her case with such emphasis and 
conviction that there was positively no more to be said by anybody. 

Her husband, indeed, had mildly recorded his opinion that 
there was no harm in a young man’s diving off his own house-boat 
at so early an hour in the morning, especially as that young man 
could not have known that there was a lady in the vicinity who 
might object to his so doing. But Mrs. Lauriston paid no 
attention to this view of the matter. The shock had gone too 
deep for argument or reason. It was one of those cases in which 
the marvellous gift of intuition, which is the special privilege of 
her sex, shows itself superior to all the ordinary methods by which 
other human beings proceed to action. Mrs. Lauriston knew it 
was right to move, so move she would ; and her party would 
move with her. 

On this, therefore, there was no possibility of dispute, but in 
the matter of packing up and starting forth the united efforts of 
the party could effect some small modification. 

“Where,” asked her husband after conceding the main point, 
“are we to move to?” 

“ And what,” asked Cicely, “is the good of beginning to pack 
up until we know that we can move somewhere ?” 

“ We had better find a place at once,” said Agatha. 

This suggestion seemed sensible, and it was agreed that two 
search-parties should be sent out; one, consisting of Mr. 
Lauriston and Agatha, was to take the boat and go down 
stream, the other, consisting of Martin, was to go up stream 
along the bank. 
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Reports were made at lunch. Both parties had found spots 
that seemed suitable, and Martin had even found another farm 
which would supply them with provisions. They decided, there- 
fore, to act on his report and to move the camp to a nook on the 
bank of another back-water some two miles higher up and to 
charter the farmer’s waggon for that purpose ; it appeared that 
the lane wound round to a point but a field away from the new 
camping-ground, a fact which materially lightened the task of 
transport. After this, Cicely, as has been seen, announced her 
intention of fishing and set out; when she had gone Mr. 
Lauriston in spite of the fatigues of the morning said something 
about a walk, a short one in deference to his wife’s anxiety about 
the packing. 

He was rather glad that he had not been obliged to meet Miss 
Cicely’s expressive eyes as he mentioned what he was going to 
do ; she knew too much, and he felt that she was amused at his 
behaviour. However much one may absolve oneself to oneself, 
one still does not like one’s righteous dealing to be regarded with 
amused suspicion by others. There might also in the back of 
his mind have been a hardly realised impression that his pretty 
niece a little despised what she must consider such crooked 
dealing. And so Mr. Lauriston set out for the house-boat a 
second time unsuspected. His object in going may readily be 
guessed ; he felt that he owed it to the hospitable young men at 
least to say good-bye. He had appreciated Charles’s tact in not 
returning his call. It argued a rare power of sympathy in that 
young man that he had accepted the intimation, which it had 
been impossible to give in so many words, that Mr. Lauriston 
for domestic reasons must only be known as you know a man at 
the club,—the house-boat being the club. Moreover, it need 
not necessarily be good-bye. Two miles are but two miles,—if 
one is aware of the fact ; but if he merely disappeared without 
informing them that he was going they would not be aware of 
the fact, and then two miles are no better than two hundred,— 
and besides, they might feel hurt. 

Some such thoughts as these passed through his mind as he 
followed in Cicely’s track rather later. He walked past the little 
holly-tree and the useful pollard without suspecting what secrets 
of Cicely’s they could reveal, and when he reached the mill he 
turned to the left instead of to the right or he might have 
discovered yet more of her secrets. But at that moment Mr. 
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Lauriston was fully occupied with his own. When he reached 
the house-boat he was disappointed to find it deserted. Even the 
faithful William, whom somehow he had come to regard as a 
kind of fixture like the fire-place, was absent. Mr. Lauriston 
went close to the vessel and coughed rather loudly, thinking 
that someone might be inside, but in vain. 

He wondered whether he should leave a card on the table to 
show that he had intended to do the right thing ; but there were 
several objections to that course. A plain card might be taken 
as an invitation to return his call, as a sign that the domestic 
disabilities, so tactfully appreciated, had been removed, and that 
was far from being the case ; he might put P.P.C. in the corner, 
but that would not be strictly true, and he did not want to take 
formal leave ; he might scribble a line or two to explain matters, 
but a scribbled line or two have often constituted an incriminating 
document before now, especially to married men. No, Mr. 
Lauriston decided that he could not leave a card. 

Rather disconsolate he determined to ascend the knoll and 
gain the high road ; his walk must be a real one after all. The 
ascent was steep, and he stopped more than once to mop his brow 
and rest. About two-thirds of the way up he paused under the 
shade of a small spreading oak, and turned to glance at the view 
before him. Suddenly he became conscious that something was 
moving over his head and looked up. To his surprise he saw a 
pair of white canvas shoes dangling over a branch some twenty 
feet above him. Allowing his eye to travel upwards he made 
out the figure of a man, whose face in the shadow he could not 
at first distinguish ; presently, however, his eyes became more 
accustomed to the shade and he was able to trace the features 
of Sir Seymour Haddon, who appeared to be about to light a 
cigarette. 

“ Hullo,” said Mr. Lauriston more than a little astonished. 

Charles paused in the lighting of his cigarette and looked 
down. “ Hullo,” he returned. “Oh it’s Mr. Lauriston. How 
are you? It’s a nice day, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Lauriston felt a natural curiosity as to Charles’s move- 
ments. He could not remember ever to have seen any person 
of mature age up in a tree before ; and Charles, though fairly 
young, was certainly no longer a boy. “Are you—bird-nesting ?” 
he asked doubtfully. 

“No,” said Charles, “I’m looking for a Gladstone bag.” 
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“ A what?” said Mr. Lauriston more astonished than ever. 

“A Gladstone bag,” returned Charles ; “ but it isn’t here. 
Wait a minute; I’m coming down.” He quickly descended 
from his perch, letting himself down from branch to branch with 
an agility that Mr. Lauriston envied. 

“ You haven’t seen a Gladstone bag about, I suppose ?”’ said 
Charles as he regained the earth. Mr. Lauriston denied having 
seen such a thing rather emphatically and cast a dubious eye on 
his interrogator. ‘I have mislaid one,” said Charles in explana- 
tion. He hesitated for a moment as to whether he should take 
Mr. Lauriston more fully into his confidence. But after all, 
perhaps, he hardly knew him sufficiently well. The victim of a 
conspiracy may be interesting but he is hardly heroic, and Charles 
wished to be heroic in his relations with the other camp. He 
decided not to be too expansive, though there was no harm in 
enlisting Mr. Lauriston’s unconscious aid ; in a case of this sort 
every pair of eyes is of value. “If you should see a Gladstone 
bag anywhere round here,” he said nonchalantly, “ you'll know 
it belongs to me.” 

Mr. Lauriston promised hurriedly ; he was not sure whether 
Charles was intoxicated or mad, but in either case it seemed 
wise to humour him. “ Are you going anywhere in particular ?”’ 
asked the object of suspicion. “If not, come back and have a 
drink.” 

Mr. Lauriston did not refuse. When one is doubtful of the 
sobriety or sanity of a man whose physical strength is at least 
twice as great as one’s own, one does not refuse to oblige him 
in trifles. Mr. Lauriston, moreover, was thirsty. They soon 
reached the encampment and seated themselves comfortably each 
with a cooling beverage in a long glass. Mr. Lauriston accepted 
a cigarette, and soon forgot his suspicions of Charles’s mental 
equilibrium. His host showed himself eminently sane, and told 
him one or two things connected with the City that were new to 
him ; he did not of course know that they were also new to 
Charles. 

Finally Mr. Lauriston reached a point at which he could 
say that which he came to say. “We are moving our camp to 
another spot to-morrow,” he announced casually. 

“ Really ?”’ said Charles. “ Are you going far away ?” 

Mr. Lauriston gave a brief geographical sketch of the 
position they proposed to occupy, which Charles faithfully 
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committed to memory. “ Two miles is no distance,” commented 
Charles. ‘“ You'll always know where to find us. It'll be 
just far enough to make you thirsty.’’ Charles spoke from his 
head rather than his heart ; he himself had no objection to 
running or swimming one mile, but he hated walking two. 

Mr. Lauriston was pleased. This was exactly the spirit in 
which he had hoped to be met. “ Thanks very much,” he 
said ; “ you may be sure I shall turn up again some fine day.” 
Then in the generosity of his heart inspired perhaps by a sip of 
the cooling beverage he added : “If you should ever be in our 
neighbourhood,—of course,—you know,—” Mr. Lauriston 
realised almost at once what he was saying and swallowed the rest 
of the sentence hurriedly. 

Charles, however, faithfully committed the semi-invitation to 
memory, though he had no immediate intention of availing him- 
self of it ; but the time, he fondly reflected, would come and 
when it did—a thought struck him. “ By the way, if we should 
happen to move too, you'll always be able to find us. A house- 
boat can’t be hidden very well.” 

“‘ Have you thought of moving ?” Mr. Lauriston asked. 

“Oh, only some vague talk.’ Charles dismissed the notion 
with a shrug. “It isn’t probable, but one never knows.” 

“ Well, I must be going back,” said Mr. Lauriston getting up 
slowly. 

Charles accompanied him as far as the stile. “ There’s always 
a chair, a glass, and a cigarette here,” he said ; “don’t forget. 
Oh and, I say, if you should happen upon a Gladstone bag let 
me know, will you? I should be awfully obliged.” 

Mr. Lauriston promised again and returned to his camp 
slowly, wondering what on earth he meant. Was the young 
man a little touched ? And yet he had talked sensibly enough 
and even told him one or two new things about the City. Then 
it occurred to him that the words Gladstone bag might be some 
new slang that he had not heard, might mean cigareste-case or 
something. And yet, a -cigarette-case in an oak-tree! Mr. 
Lauriston was decidedly puzzled. 


CHAPTER X 


Tatsor strolled into camp decently disreputable in outward 
appearance whatever may have been his condition of mind. 
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He found William, Majendie, and the Admiral still sitting 
over their tea; Charles, he was told, had not yet come 
back. 

“ Looking for his Gladstone bag,” the Admiral explained. 

“] suppose there is no chance of his finding it?” said 
Majendie. “ Are you quite sure of the place ?” 

Talbot, who had so far listened in rather a_pre-occupied 
manner, shook himself into attention. “1 don’t think he can,” 
he returned ; “I hope not, anyhow.” There was a ring of 
sincerity in his tone ; what would happen if Charles succeeded 
in his quest, and went to call on the Lauriston party in his 
rich attire? Talbot was rapidly falling into that condition of 
mental instability in which a man will permit himself to be 
jealous of even a hat-stand, if it displays a better hat than 
his own. 

“It has been a great thing for Charles, having something to 
do,” said the Admiral; “and it shows that he can persevere 
with a task if he’s in earnest about it. I didn’t think he 
could.” 

“ He’s done nothing but hunt for the thing, and bathe alter- 
nately, all day,” Majendie put in. “ I’m not sure that it mayn’t 
become a hallucination after all. I’ve known such things happen 
in the course of my professional experience. It’s like hypnotic 
suggestion. They hypnotised a man at the hospital one day and 
suggested to him that he was a mad dog, and he ran round the 
room biting them. Two of them contracted rabies.” 

“ Did they indeed ?”’ said the Admiral admiringly. ‘ What 
will happen to Charles if it becomes a real hallucination ?” 

“Oh, he'll pack real things in the imaginary bag,” returned the 
doctor after consulting his experience. ‘Or else he'll dress in 
the imaginary clothes.” 

“And go and call on the other party thus attired,” said 
William laughing. 

“Great Scott!’ ejaculated Talbot ; the idea shocked him 
unutterably. 

The others looked at him in surprise, and he collected himself 
with an effort. “I'd forgotten all about my fish,” he explained. 

“ Anything good ?”’ asked Majendie. 

“ A few decent perch,” he said, getting up and fetching his creel 
which he emptied out onto the grass. He had quite forgotten 
their number and size, had almost forgotten their existence, 
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which was a sufficient proof, had Cicely only known it, of her 
powers of distraction. 

“ Pounders, by Jove, those three,” exclaimed Majendie, “ and 
the other two can’t be far off.” 

Talbot returned to himself a little as he surveyed his catch. 
“Yes, I had the luck to stumble on a shoal. 1 caught two more 
besides these ” he stopped ; the tongue, he realised, plays 
one strange tricks. 

“ What did you do with them ?” asked William. 

“Oh, 1 gave them away,” returned Talbot going more 
cautiously now ; “a man asked me for a brace, and I thought we 
should have enough for breakfast, one each, so I gave them to 
him.” 

“What do you want to go and give perch away for?” 
demanded Majendie. “They’re the only fish we can eat here, 
and we don’t get too many.” 

“ All right, I won’t again,” said Talbot, the more meekly, per- 
haps, because he knew that he was making a mental reservation. 

“We don’t mind how many chub you give,” continued the 
doctor ; “ they’re beastly, but perch are different. I like them as 
well as trout.” 

The consideration of the perch had given Talbot time to 
remember that he had a character to keep up and that he 
could not afford to lose himself in meditations, however pleas- 
ing they might be. His friends had not yet noticed anything, 
but it was so unlike him to play a secondary or silent part in any 
matters which touched the common weal that they would be 
bound to notice before long ; and then they might feel compelled 
to seek satisfactory explanations. No, he must draw a sharp line 
between his normal rugged outspoken self and that other self 
which was proving so plastic to dainty feminine moulding, that 
other self which he was beginning to think contained all his 
better nature. Dr. Jekyll must be kept quite distinct from Mr. 
Hyde. Mr. Hyde, he reflected unkindly, was quite good enough 
for his friends ; moreover, if there was dubious work to be done 
Mr. Hyde should do it. Dr. Jekyll should be preserved, 
candid and honourable, for Cicely. 

Having settled this matter to his satisfaction Talbot spoke 
again. “I have been thinking,” he said, “about Charles’s 
adventure this morning. I’m not sure about it’s being such a 
joke after all. Things are coming to a pretty pass if men 
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can’t bathe in the early morning without a lot of prying women 
turning up and pretending to be shocked. It’s pretty much what 
I anticipated, if you remember.” 

The others admitted that he had predicted something of the 
kind. ‘“ But she won’t come again,” said the Admiral. “ Eve's 
curiosity, satisfied in one direction, soon hurries off in another.” 

“There are some more Eves,” returned Talbot. “ They'll 
all come to see if the horrid tales they’ve heard are true.”” He 
was letting Mr. Hyde have his head. 

“ Well, from what Charles says, 1 hope she’s not the fairest of 
her daughters or the youngest,” said the Admiral irrelevantly. 

“] don’t think much of Charles as Adam,” commented 
Majendie. 

“Oh, Charles is the serpent,” Talbot said gruffly ; “but 
seriously, my advice is that we move a mile or two upstream. | 
don’t know how you fellows feel, but I have been expecting to 
see a woman start up from behind every bush ever since we came, 
and to hear her ask me why I haven’t got a tie on. It’s in the 
atmosphere somehow.” Talbot indicated the atmosphere with 
an indignant hand. 

“You're a bit hard on them,” objected the Admiral. “ They 
haven’t been in our way at all as a matter of fact, except just 
that one time.” 

“My dear chap,” said Talbot impatiently, “ that’s the begin- 
ning ; everything has a beginning. It shows that they’ve begun 
to wonder what we're like, and when women do that it isn’t 
long before they look round for introductions. That man— 
Lauriston’s his name ?—will come and ask us to tea. Charles and 
William shouldn’t have encouraged him.” 

William protested. “I didn’t; and anyhow you can’t be 
downright rude to a man. Besides, he wouldn’t ask us ; it was 
plain enough that he didn’t want us.” 

“ Well, he'll ask Charles,” said Talbot ; “ Charles will take 
care of that. Once Charles knows those women we shall have 
them in and out here all day. But if we move away a few miles 
we shall be pretty safe.” 

The argument which utilised Charles was more powerful than 
the rest. The others admitted that Charles was the real danger, 
and also that his powers would be lessened by distance. “ He 
won't go on looking for his Gladstone bag for ever,” added 
Talbot, “and it’s just when he’s given it up as a bad job that he 
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will be most likely to turn to the women for something to do.” 
Eventually he brought his friends to see the matter as he did. 

“ We must get our supplies sent from the farm twice a day,” 
Talbot decided in answer to William’s question ; “ and there’s 
sure to be a cottage where we can get water ; in fact, I know 
there is—a gamekeeper’s in the wood.” 

“When shall we move then?” asked William rather 
grudgingly. He foresaw a good deal of labour before him, and 
he was not altogether convinced of the necessity for the step. As 
Majendie and the Admiral, however, had come round to Talbot’s 
apparent point of view, he too, acquiesced. “ Early to-morrow 
morning, I should say,” suggested Majendie, “ before it gets hot. 
It will be no easy job to tow the old hulk up stream.” 

Matters had only just been settled when Charles reappeared. 
Since parting with Mr. Lauriston he had hunted through his allot- 
ted portion of osier-bed (he had mapped out the adjacent country 
into patches which he was exploring systematically), and was now 
returning for his tea, unsuccessful but in a way satisfied »—for 
even if one does not know where a thing is it is something to 
know where it is not. He had not revealed to anyone the fact 
that he had entertained Mr. Lauriston in the afternoon ; nor of 
course had he mentioned the further fact that the other camp was 
going to change its ground. This was a piece of information 
which was none the less valuable for being private. 

He had however been reflecting ; the news imparted to him 
by Mr. Lauriston was in a measure disconcerting. The distance 
between the camps would undoubtedly be inconvenient when the 
time came for him to make himself a friend of the family. As 
has been said, Charles had a great objection to walking unnecessary 
distances. It was of course possible that his own party might be 
induced to move also. He had hinted as much to Mr. Lauriston, 
for he had a clear memory that his friends had stated that they 
would do so in certain eventualities. He had also a kind of con- 
sciousness that he himself might be able to help them to make 
up their minds, not so much by argument for the course as against 
it. By a few judicious hints of an early call he could, he-had 
small doubt, inspire them with alarm and so stimulate them to 
action. 

Against the idea, however, was to be set his missing Gladstone 
bag. It must not be forgotten that he might find himself two 
miles further away from it than he was now, or rather than he 
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imagined himself to be, for he was losing his first enthusiasm of 
hope. There remained but one patch of osier-bed to explore and 
he would have searched the whole of the territory immediately 
surrounding the houseboat. But Charles was not without a vein 

-of shrewdness. It was not impossible, he reflected, that the con- 
spirators would arrange that the Gladstone bag should move too. 
They were not really dishonest, he knew ; they would not care 
to have the burden of another man’s Gladstone bag permanently 
on their souls. For a fortnight it was different,—they were 
capable of so much baseness ; but a Gladstone bag two miles 
away, untended and unwatched, is in a precarious situation and 
liable to be stolen for ever. No, on the whole it seemed likely 
that, if by subtle means he could precipitate a removal, the 
Gladstone bag would not be left behind. Moreover, it flashed 
upon him, he might thus discover it; no man can conceal a 
Gladstone bag effectually while he is moving it from one spot to 
another. 

As a result of these meditations Charles decided to play a bold 
game : he would do his best to bring on a crisis in the affairs of 
his camp and see what came of it ; and as he finished off the last 
few yards of osier-bed he determined on the precise nature of his 
game. It savoured of duplicity perhaps, but after all his friends 
had not been absolutely straightforward with him, and all is fair in 
love and war, doubly tair, therefore, when a man is, or hopes to 
be, engaged in both these pursuits. 

Charles therefore approached his friends lcoking purposefully 
debonair and well pleased with himself. ‘“ Any tea left ?” he 
asked. “I only want one cup ; I’ve had some.” 

“ Had some? Where ?”’ said the Admiral in surprise. 

© Oh, I’ve been paying a call,” Charles returned calmly. An 
expectant silence interrogated him. “Our friends in the back- 
water,” he explained, airily waving his tea-spoon. ‘Oh, by the 
way, they may be coming to tea to-morrow,” he continued. “I’m 
going to run over in the morning and let them know if it’s con- 
venient. They're very jolly girls; I shall fetch them round 
in the dinghy.” Charles was rather enjoying himself. It was 
like a foretaste of revenge when one knows that the real thing 
is to come after; it was like eating one’s cake and having 
it too, 

The faces of his hearers expressed all the emotions he could 
have wished. William put down his pipe; Majendie adjusted 
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his eyeglasses ; the Admiral looked his sternest at the defaulter, 
while Talbot surveyed Charles in speechless consternation. Had 
he seen and spoken with Cicely ? Had Cicely revealed the fact 
that she knew another of the party? Had Talbot’s brain 
reeled with the possibilities that crowded upon it. But he soon 
noticed that Charles was strictly impersonal in his satisfaction ; 
Cicely had, perhaps, not revealed anything. In any case she 
could not have had much talk with Charles, for it was not so very 
long since he had parted with her himself. He began to recover 
his wits, and then it occurred to him that Charles did not seem 
to know of the other party’s intentions ; they had not, then, told 
him that they were going to move. Evidently Charles had not 
been a welcome guest, or Talbot considered Charles’s cheer- 
ful countenance curiously. There was a mystery of some kind, 
but after all it was in his own favour. Charles’s behaviour was 
just the thing to convince even the sceptical William. 

After the brief silence which followed Charles’s announcement 
and gave Talbot time to think it out so far, the Admiral also 
recovered himself and spoke in the polite but frigid manner in 


which he would address an impulsive boy. “ I’m afraid your 
friends will be disappointed. I take it we shall be gone long 
before tea-time.” 

“Gone?” said Charles, surprised in his turn ; he had not 
expected such suddenness. 

“T have always found in my professional experience,” said 
Majendie, “that change of air and scene are the best treatment 


” 


for an overworked brain, and so 

“ We decided that you would be all the better for visiting the 
river rather higher up,” put in the Admiral. 

“It will be quieter for you in the woods,” said William. Even 
he felt that Charles was now a danger to be reckoned with, and 
he did not propose to spare him. 

“ But,” Charles began. To act the part properly he must 
object to this high-handed action. 

“This place doesn’t suit you, you know it doesn’t,” continued 
Majendie ; “it makes you imagine things. You're in my hands, 
and I’ve prescribed a change for you.” 

“Very good of you,” assented Charles with well simulated 
heat ; “but how do you know that I’m going to follow your 
prescription ?” 

“You'll have to follow the house-boat I suppose,” said Talbot 
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in his most brutal manner. “ That's going for a rest and change, 
anyhow.” 

“ Of course you can stay here if you like,” said Majendie ; 
“but you'll find the grass rather damp at night, which for a 
person of hereditary gouty tendency means rheumatism. The 
tent is going for a change, too, unfortunately ; otherwise you 
might have had that.” 

“ You'll have to come,” said William. 

Charles raised some more objections, which were met by his 
friends, and after a decent show of resistance he allowed himself 
to yield to force of numbers, saying that if they had made up 
their minds he supposed he must give way ; but, he stipulated, 
as he was moving against his will he would take no share either 
in the packing or the towing of the house-boat. This concession 
they allowed him, after which he went off to bathe in a condition 
of praiseworthy resignation. 


CHAPTER XI 


Even on the stillest and darkest night the river world is 
never quite silent. There are numberless tiny sounds which 
in the daytime would pass unnoticed but which under the 
stars force themselves on the attention of him who is yet 
awake. The rushes are in perpetual motion ; now their whisper 
is but the faintest memory of a sound ; now it increases to an 
audible rustle of protest as some nocturnal prowler, probably a 
rat, passes through them. A moth or bat flutters by causing 
a slight vibration in the air, so slight that one hardly knows 
whether it is felt or heard. A fish splashes, a frog croaks, 
an owl in the distant woods utters its musical tremulous 
complaint and under all is the deep voice of the river itself, 
the murmur of eternal unrest. Nature sleeps with an eye 
always open and stirs from time to time with the vividness 
of her dreams. 

Within the house-boat, though it was a good half-hour after 
mid-night, there was still one person awake, and listening 
appreciatively to all this faint music of the summer night. It 
accorded well with the poetry of his mood, and he knelt on 
his chair-bed with his head out of the little window above 
it looking down into the dark stream. Presently with a con- 
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tented sigh he withdrew his head and began to listen for 
something else. Through the wooden partition came the 
sound of regular breathing. His friends were evidently sleep- 
ing the sleep of the just, and he nodded in a. satisfied 
manner after he had listened. All was well and he could set 
about that which had to be done before he too slumbered. 
Sitting down on his bed he put on his tennis shoes and then 
crept noiselessly to the door leading to the stern of the house- 
boat, opened it and passed out. 

The house-boat, it should be explained, was divided into 
three rooms opening one into the other. The first served as 
a sitting-room, the second was fitted up with four bunks and 
was the bedroom, while the third, constructed originally as a 
kitchen, had by means of the chair-bed been turned into a 
spare bedroom and assigned to Talbot as the acknowledged 
leader of the expedition. Thus being alone he was able to 
go in or out without disturbing the others. 

He crossed the plank carefully, for it was a dark night and 
the stars unaided by a moon could do no more than accentu- 
ate the fact. Once on shore he turned in the direction of the 
osier-bed, crossed the other plank with equal caution and 
followed the accustomed path. When he had nearly reached 
the end he turned again and forced his way through the osiers 
on his right. At this point they grew very thick and tall 
and even in the daytime it would have been no easy matter 
to get through them. Talbot however seemed to know where 
he was going and shielding his face with his arms went 
straight forward. When he was some ten yards from the 
path he stopped and felt in his pockets for a box of matches, 
one of which he struck. The light showed him that he had 
reached the place he wanted-—a small hut with brick walls, a 
thatched roof and the door off its hinges. Originally perhaps 
it had been built as a little barn, but in the course of years 
it had dropped out of use, and the osiers growing up all 
round it concealed its existence from an incurious’ world. 
Even from the river no trace of it could be seen though it 
stood but a few yards from the bank. 

Holding the match in front of him Talbot entered and 
looked round. There was nothing to be seen except a few 
bean-poles in one corner, and some odd bricks and rubbish. 
Along one side of the hut however ran a half-loft towards 
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which he looked. His match flickered out and he struck 
another and felt in his pocket again, this time producing a 
short piece of candle which he lighted at the match and stuck 
on a fallen brick. This done he approached the loft. Spring- 
ing into the air he caught the ledge with both hands and 
drew himself up till he was supported by his elbows. Then 
with his right hand he felt about in the darkness until he 
encountered the object of his search, which was in fact a 
Gladstone bag. Grasping its handle he lowered it slowly, 
still supporting himself with his left arm. Having accom- 
plished this athletic feat he let himself drop, after which he 
put the bag down and rested a little. 

He was about to pick up bag and candle and go when a 
totally new idea struck him. He paused and cast a contempla- 
tive eye on the Gladstone bag as it lay portly and inert in 
the feeble light of the candle. Then with a swift decisive 
movement he took off his coat and hung it on one of the 
bean-poles, after which he stooped down and opened the bag. 
In one side of it lay Charles’s blue suit neatly folded. 
Talbot took out the coat, put it on, and held the candle in 
the air to observe the effect. It is difficult to judge ade- 
quately of one’s appearance in such circumstances but he was 
not altogether dissatisfied. The coat might be a fraction too 
tight and a fraction too short, for he was a slightly bigger man 
than Charles, but taking it all in all it was not a bad fit. It 
might pass, he decided, in the country. 

Then he took it off, folded it up and put it back, resumed 
his own coat, packed up the Gladstone bag and blew out the 
candle as he left the hut, stumbling a little among the osiers 
owing to the sudden darkness. However in a short time his 
eyes became more accustomed to it and he made his way back 
to the house-boat without misadventure. He put his burden 
in the coal-bunk where Charles had originally hidden it, and 


then retired to bed feeling that he had earned his repose. 


(To be contiuued.) 





AN AMERICAN RHODES’S SCHOLAR AT 
OXFORD 


Tue American Rhodes’s scholars at Oxford have almost 
without exception hesitated about allowing their ideas of 
Oxford to be published in England. The reason for this 
feeling is not the fear of putting into print something that might 
be deemed unpleasant, for I doubt if the sincere remarks of any 
of us could properly be so called ; it is rather a delicacy about 
appearing before our hosts as critics, even as laudatory critics, of 
their justly famed university, together with a dislike for placing 
ourselves on record too hastily on a very important matter. 
Especially have we always resisted attempts to secure and publish 
a consensus of our opinions. Such a consensus, of course, would 
be as untrue as a composite photograph. Moreover, from the 
yery fact of its being called a consensus, it would be looked upon 
as a much more trustworthy and final summing-up of our 
opinions than such a premature expression could possibly be. 

But, in spite of this praiseworthy reserve of our whole number 
up to the present, I have come to the conclusion that a few 
impressions of Oxford, genuine though perhaps not final, should 
prove interesting to some readers and should not, for all their 
frankness, give offence to anyone. I trust it will be understood, 
however, that when I speak in general terms of my colleagues, 
I have not the merest semblance of authority for dragging them 
in upon the scene. 

On the very evening of our arrival I eagerly sallied forth with 
a little group of Rhodes’s scholars to gain, despite the darkness, 
my first impressions of Oxford, being most impatient to see that 
beautiful home of English learning over which so many poets 
have sung, and so many artists exulted. No doubt the romantic 
effect of this first glimpse was enhanced by the witchery of the 
hour. Hearing the solemn bells of the city peal forth at frequent 
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intervals, we strolled down dimly lighted by-ways, where 
occasionally a street lamp showed us the solid walls, or barred 
windows, or quaint entrance of some college. Venturing 
cautiously within a gateway, we surveyed the big quadrangles, 
surrounded by dark masses of buildings, in which mysterious 
lights shone here and there to help out the strange impressive 
genius of the place. Finally each of us hunted up the ancient 
college that was to be his new home, each man being deeply 
conscious probably, as I was when I peered within the walls of 
Merton, how far a cry it was from the home he had left beyond 
the sea. 

We newcomers, however, had very little time for musing on 
art and poetry after term began. I had hardly finished with the 
odd experience of stocking a fairly complete domestic establish- 
ment and become settled in my comfortable college quarters, 
when, on being introduced to some of my new associates, I found 
myself in the midst of college life. The hospitality with which 
I was soon favoured much impressed me. I must say that the good 
old custom according to which senior men invite relays of fresh- 
men to breakfast in order to give them a chance to ask questions 
about college life, to enable them to become acquainted with one 
another, and to give them a start in the traditional hospitality 
of Oxford, is a splendid idea, infinitely better than leaving the 
callow strangers to shift for themselves. Almost invariably the 
fault must lie in a man’s own self if he feels lonely and out 
in the cold while attending the university. Some people, it is 
true, believe that sociability is overdone here, so that more serious 
duties are neglected in consequence, and this is possibly a just 
criticism in the case of men to whom serious duties are of minor 
importance. 

But in all this hospitality some of us were conscious of a 
certain lack of warmth. This sensation was due mainly to two 
causes ; not because we were received any the less cordially on 
account of our nationality—for I gladly pay tribute to our new- 
found friends in saying that we could not have been treated 
better if we had been born Englishmen—but because of the 
characteristic difference in the manners of Englishmen and 
Americans, and because of certain features of time-honoured 
Oxford etiquette. As for the difference in manners we found 
these chiefly superficial, and soon discovered that our new 
associates could be just as hearty friends, even if they did not 
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wring our hands on being introduced and say, “1 am very glad 
to meet you.” One of the features of college etiquette to 
which I refer, is a custom which enjoins that a freshman must not 
speak to a man of another year in the street unless he is first 
addressed by this exalted individual, who usually forgets to notice 
him even after entertaining him at breakfast. To one unfamiliar 
with the ways of the place this seems pure rudeness. But we 
Americans who sometimes forbid freshmen to carry canes, who 
sell the innocent youths tickets to free privileges, such as riding 
in the university lifts, and who have been known to display a 
remarkable amount of ingenuity in devising many other ways of 
tormenting, can perhaps have little to say. 

The regulations and restrictions of Oxford life, while having 
the pleasant savour of antiquity, cannot be quite so easily 
dismissed. It is no privation to be forbidden to play marbles 
or shoot arrows in the High Street, nor is it very irksome to 
wear cap and gown on the prescribed occasions. But to men 
who have been accustomed to live where they chose during their 
college days elsewhere, it is a decidedly novel experience, to put 
it mildly, to be required to leave college before 9 p.m. if at all 
during the evening, to be required to pay a shilling fine for each 
out-of-college guest departing after eleven, as is the rule in some 
colleges, and to be liable to all sorts of dire penalties if they stay 
out five minutes after the clock has struck twelve. Still, the 
wisdom of these provisions seems to have been proved by the 
fact that they have endured so long. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of student life apart 
from studies is found in college athletics. At few other univer- 
sities in the world, I venture to say, is the love for outdoor sports 
so general as at Oxford. This desire to be playing at some- 
thing in the open air seems to be inherent in the nature of 
the upper-class Englishman, so that when he comes to 
Oxford, the home of healthy sport, he is truly in his element. 
The climate of England, far more than any climate in the 
United States, encourages these sports ; for, although England 
has few but grey days for her people in winter, she has, as 
some one has well said, more ‘out-of-door days” than 
almost any other land. College rivalry is also a stimulus. 
Since the comparatively small membership of each college is 
divided among so many different sports, it is highly desirable 
that each man should do what he can in some sport to 
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uphold the athletic prestige of his own college among a score 
of rivals. Thus the man who does nothing in the way of 
athletics is severely condemned by college spirit ; and this is 
as it should be. 

But this wide-spread popularity of these sports, though worthy 
of emulation at all universities, does not teach us Americans a 
lesson so much needed as does the manner of engaging in 
them. Nearly everyone has heard of the recent interference 
of our President to check the brutality of our football game— 
a brutality that none of us can deny. Unhappily, it is this 
insane desire to win, instead of a sportsman-like love of the 
game for the game’s sake, that pervades all our sports. The 
result is that the American athlete, unlike the Oxonian, cannot 
play his game in the afternoon merely as a little healthy diversion 
and to give himself a clearer head, but is so dominated by the 
lust of victory that all other thoughts are driven from his mind. 

Before the game his friends anxiously inquire if he has slept 
well, if his back is all right again, if the stiffness has left his 
leg, if he feels thoroughly fit,—the questions are innumerable. 
During the game the men of his college give vent to deafening 
yells, the ladies in their enthusiasm make the grand-stand a 
tumultuous sea of colour with their waving pennants, and 
finally a brass band completes the inspiration by playing some 
lively tune that sets every nerve a-tingling. For the player this 
is the fiercest kind of joy. But the strain is too great. If his 
intellect be not permanently dulled, as some people declare it is, 
his thoughts, at any rate, are for long periods almost completely 
diverted from every other subject but his sport in a way that 
is deplorable. He had better be at Oxford where it is 
considered unsportsman-like and bad form to be too eager to 
win ; nay more, where the balance between the man intellectual 
and the man animal is, in nearly every respect, better maintained. 

In our serious connection with the university as students, 
we have had as many different experiences as there are men 
in our contingent. In my own case I have had very little 
cause for complaint, being well satisfied with the work of my 
first year. The difficulties of a few of my colleagues have been 
due to the fact that having taken Bachelor degrees in the States, 
and wishing to pursue graduate work on the pick-and-choose 
plan there allowed, they found it impossible to do so, unless 
they studied for a research degree. A man who wished to read 
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for honours in English literature from the purely literary point 
of view found that he must spend half of his time turning over 
the dry bones of English philology. Some men, too, who have 
had no ambitions in a classical or legal way, have looked upon 
the first public examination in the Classics and the preliminary 
examination in law, one or the other of which must be passed 
before entering a final school, as a somewhat unnecessary 
obstacle. The enforced examination in Holy Scripture has been 
viewed in the same light. Some slight friction of this sort 
was inevitable. It would occur in almost any university in the 
world. And I realise now that Oxford occupies a position in the 
educational world as unique as it is important. I see clearly 
that Oxford is not only a university for the dissemination of 
knowledge, but also an institution for the making of men, and 
these of a special type. Consequently, I can understand why it is 
that Oxonians are unwilling to confer the Bachelor’s degree unless 
the candidate has experienced every vital feature of the training 
for which this degree stands. 

The discouragement that a few of the American Rhodes’s schol- 
ars have met is a matter largely of the temper of their tutors, 
though it suggests a misconception on the part of these gentlemen 
which in time will probably be corrected. Some of the Oxford 
dons have been rather disposed to shake their heads dubiously over 
the prospect of receiving so many American students into their 
midst. The fancy that many of us, like the cowboys af the 
Wild West, might “ tote pistols,” raise war-whoops in the quads, 
and “lasso” the gargoyles on the chapels, was a very transitory 
one, if it ever existed anywhere except in the minds of some 
humorous scribes. 

But the idea that the American system of education. is very 
superficial has taken a firmer hold, and mainly for one reason. 
There is a tendency at Oxford to judge a man’s erudition largely 
by his familiarity with the Classics. Some surprise has been felt, 
therefore, that certain men who had spent four years in an 
American university should find it necessary to work diligently 
in order to get through a simple preliminary examination in the 
Classics like the “ pass moderations” of Oxford ; and this 
circumstance has been taken to indicate the general imperfection 
of their education. This is unjust. Though I do not under- 
take to deny that our system begets superficiality in some cases, 
its results must not be judged by a classical standard. The 
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tendency in the United States to-day is for most students almost 
entirely to forsake the Classics for other subjects, such as history, 
modern languages, literature, natural science, and economics, 
which they believe to be more profitable. Thus some American 
Rhodes’s scholars who have already secured distinction in their 
own chosen fields, hardly did so much as open a Greek book 
until they began to prepare for ‘“responsions,” the entrance 
examination of Oxford. And herein lies the secret of this low 
opinion of our American training—an opinion that I do not 
believe to be general in Oxford, though it is_ sufficiently 
prominent to excuse, I hope, these few words of defence. 

On actually beginning work at the university we found the 
atmosphere that surrounds us—since it is so different from the 
atmosphere to which most of us have been accustomed—a very 
potent influence. Among other differences, that which seemed 
the most marked to me was the absence of the restless spirit of 
industry which is all-pervading at home, and acts as a constant spur. 
The climate of Oxford has something to do with this lack of 
strenuousness, for the air is damp, heavy, and relaxing in its 
influence. The students’ comfortable mode of life also makes 
in the same direction. The table of an American boarding- 
house does not usually tempt one to linger after a meal, while 
at Oxford the custom of having several meals served in the 
students’ rooms enables congenial spirits to gather about a 
hospitable board in parties so pleasant that it is hard to break 
away from them. Indeed, the very hearth of an Oxonian’s den 
allures to sociability. A steam radiator or an ugly stove, on the 
other hand, being so distressingly prosaic in itself, discourages 
not at all that prosaic virtue, work. 

As for the examinations, those troublesome spectres of a man’s 
college career at Oxford, they come so infrequently that they 
appear most of the time as mere ominous shapes on a distant 
horizon. Yet an exaggerated impression of ease is usually 
dispelled from the Oxford student’s mind by a rough awakening. 
He finds that unless he is content to be enrolled in that class of 
men to whom college life is everything and university honours 
nothing—men who commonly fail to take their degrees,—he 
must be wonderfully diligent sooner or later. 1 am convinced 
that just as much work must be done in preparing for the honour 
degree of Oxford as for the degree of any American university, 
though the work is done at different times-——in America almost 
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entirely during term ; at Oxford (to put it in Irish fashion) largely 
in the vacations. Moreover, the quieter and more leisurely 
atmosphere of this English university is just what we Americans, 
above all others, need. It may be a sign of weakness as well as 
of strength on our part to be ever wishing to hurry on to some- 
thing new, without waiting sufficiently long for the old to take 
firm root. We need even more perhaps to be less strictly con- 
fined by a relentlessly advancing curriculum, and to be able to 
tarry at times by the roadside for some wayward musings of our 
own. The spirit of Oxford, though not energetic, is, 1 am 
coming to believe more and more the longer I stay here, none 
the less productive of good results. 

The Oxford machinery of education is somewhat baffling in its 
intricacies. My first attempt to understand its pass schools, 
honour schools, lectures, tutors, examinations, and degrees, 
resulted only in the direst perplexity. Before leaving the United 
States I perused with much diligence the pages of the Oxrorp 
Srupent’s Hanpsook, but everything there was so unfamiliar and 
complicated that at last I laid down the book in despair. Even 
now, though I have learned that my own particular part in this 
system consists in gong to lectures and in passing the first and 
second public examinations, I could not trust myself to go deeply 
into an explanation of its more devious workings. 

Perhaps the most important and characteristic features of the 
system are the tutors and the examinations. The tutorial method 
of instruction has made a thorough convert of me. Even my 
fellow-countrymen at home have begun to realise its virtues, as is 
attested by the fact that it has recently been adopted at Princeton. 
The strong points of the method can very easily be seen. The 
tutor’s feeling of responsibility for the men committed to his 
care, his interest in each one of them, his more intimate know- 
ledge of their characters, all combine to give effectiveness to his 
labours, while the student should find the mere personal associa- 
tion with his tutor a stimulus, or even, in the case of a tutor of 
great personality, an inspiration. The tutor, too, gives his pupil 
a steadying hand to guide him through the chaos of conflicting 
authority. How often, when we adduced certain authorities for 
our statements, have we heard our tutor make remarks such as, 
“Oh, bother Mr. X.’s History or Encianp,” or, “1 have the 
greatest, the very greatest respect for Mr. Y., you understand, 
but,”’—-—or, “ Mr. Z.’s book is out of date—oh, hopelessly out 
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of date,” etc. etc. Then, when he has made us distrust one 
authority after another, he shows us how to derive good from all. 
Really the tutor’s comments upon books and lectures are almost 
as valuable as the books and lectures themselves. 

The examination system of Oxford compels admiration. 
Nobody but an impossible prodigy, I trust, could actually be 
fond of examinations, but whoever goes through one of those 
probing ordeals in that beautiful building called the Schools, 
is quite sure to have at least the satisfaction of feeling that 
the examination was a reasonable one. For Oxford has 
reduced examining to a science. Instead of leaving the pre- 
paration of questions in the hands of the lecturers themselves, 
as merely an incidental duty among many others, Oxford 
entrusts this work to experts, who make it their special 
concern to prepare sets of questions that are as judiciously 
chosen as possible. The result is that, contrary to what is 
usually the case elsewhere, these examinations are truly a 
test of the student’s knowledge. There are enough general 
questions to ensure that no well-prepared student shall 
be in danger of failing, and enough questions of minute 
detail to cause the undoing of the idler. The principal 
objection, to my mind, that can be urged against these 
examinations is the fact that they deal with such an immense 
amount of work at the end of such long periods of the 
student’s course. Students are thereby tempted to neglect 
their reading for an examination while it is afar off, and then 
to work with feverish energy when the day of reckoning 
draws near. Work would probably be much more steady 
under a system of terminal examinations such as is the rule 
in American universities. “Collections” hardly form a substi- 
tute. 

Now what shall I say about the men who go through this mill ? 
Iam very willing to give abundant credit to the Oxford fresh- 
man for being well prepared, as a general thing, when he begins 
residence here, to take up the work of the university. The 
work for the Bachelor’s degree starts with the Classics, 
and the Classics, of course, have been his chief pabulum 
for a longtime. His training has not been so widely compre- 
hensive as the training of the American freshman, who commonly 
has gained at least a valuable point of view in a great many 
subjects, even if he cannot always boast a good grounding in 
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Latin and Greek. But the training of an Oxford freshman, 
while on narrower lines, has, I am inclined to think, been much 
more thorough ; and his knowledge appears to have become a 
more intimate part of him and less a mere acquirement to be lost 
in time. An interesting insight into the learning of the budding 
Oxonian may be gleaned from observing his library. In addition 
to his text-books, here will be found many works by such authors 
as Ruskin, Browning, Emerson, Darwin, Ibsen, and Matthew 
Arnold,—a heterogeneous array of celebrities, in truth, but all 
men of such profundity of mind that an interest in them betokens 
much. Still, I do not give all the credit for these promising 
signs to the education of the English public schools, for the very 
home life of the ordinary young Englishman of the upper class 
affords more opportunities and encouragement for extensive 
reading than is the case with his young American cousin. 

Besides these characteristics of the freshman, I have noted 
among my fellow students of all years certain traits that seem to 
me typical of the Oxford mind-—if there may justly be said to be 
such a thing as a typical Oxford mind. Since I have found so 
little pedantry, I should judge that it is looked upon with extreme 
disfavour. Some of the most intellectual men of Oxford, far 
from making any parade of learning, are so unassuming that you 
would give them credit for only the most mediocre ability, until 
better acquaintance reveals them to you. Only the other day 
a friend was relating to me how he had disgraced himself by 
mistaking a learned don for a freshman. Again, anything like 
sentimental enthusiasm is chilled by its reception. The man who 
goes into raptures over things hardly exists here at all, and, if he 
did, he would probably be regarded with a quiet, amused kind of 
tolerance that would bring him earthward with a thud. Ofa 
piece with all this is the marked critical attitude of Oxford. One 
is tempted to say that there is such a keenness for seeing faults 
and frailties, that virtues are apt to be unjustly slighted. To 
destroy illusions, to show that idols are made of clay, and to 
demonstrate that all authorities are but erring human creatures, 
this seems to be a characteristic trend of the Oxonian’s mind. I 
should say that these traits, in the main, are scholarly. They 
may be a trifle depressing to the stranger at first, but when he 
becomes accustomed to them, they give a stimulus to investigation, 
while encouraging original views rather than a blind reliance upon 
authority. 
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From these remark; it would be wrong to infer that the Oxford 
speaker is coolly logical. The speeches at the Union are 
characterised by almost anything rather than relentless sledge- 
hammer argument. If the speaker there should attempt to 
reason in firstly, secondly, thirdly style, he would soon find his 
audience yawning, if not indeed straggling from the hall in 
disgust. It is the keen, dexterous, witty presentation of ideas 
that counts; and the debater who can discomfit his opponent 
by sparkling repartee wins more applause than the debater 
who utterly crushes his opponent with ponderous systematic 
reasoning. Naturally this effervescent kind of speaking, clever 
as it is, may sometimes prove disappointing to the listener 
who really wishes to determine the merits of a question. I 
remember going to the Union one night to hear a debate on the 
policy of the last Government in the hope that I might learn 
something about the political issues of the moment. After 
being regaled with brilliant dalliance and with witticisms on 
Mr. Balfour, I came away not a whit wiser than before. | 
suppose, however, that when these talents need to be exercised 
seriously, they can be exercised with telling effect. 

To sum up my impressions of Oxford I need only one short 
sentence,—J am glad to be here. 1 have no doubt that my 
three short years at this ancient university will prove to be the 
most profitable years of my life. Not only shall I be better 
equipped intellectually, but I shall ever feel the improving 
influence of Oxford life, and the subtle charm of this beautiful 
city. 1 do not wonder that the sons of Oxford ever look 
back with fondness to their college days, and I know that I too 
shall look back to them with equal fondness. The very age of 
the place is a charm to one coming from a land so new, and its 
rich historical associations afford profound interest to one who 
has lived in the midst of surroundings that embody little more 
than the history of his own contemporaries. But aside from the 
charm of age the beauty of Oxford exists for me in a more 
absolute way. It exists in the slim grace of Magdalen Tower, 
in the stateliness of St. Mary’s spire, in the inimitable quaintness 
of Mob Quad at Merton, and in a thousand other pictures 
am ng its ivy-draped walls which I am sure will never fade 
from my memory in the years to come. 

SranLtey Royat Asnsy. 
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THE BLACK PIT 


Cuerniyama, the Black Pit: no more accurate description could 
have been found for my Russian village, and the very name 
(which, mark you, is of no official devising and is not so much as 
acknowledged in their maps) is in itself a contradiction of the 
popular theory of the stupidity of Little Russian peasantry. 
It lies north-west of an insignificant railway-station on the 
line from Wolocyska to Schmerinka ; a mere dip of the ground 
in the black dreariness of the plain, a desolate relic of new 
Scythian attempts at settlement. So much, at least, says m 
Dryasdust, not without a certain poetry of his own ; I should 
describe it somewhat differently. Sometimes in a wide Eng- 
lish field you will note (easiest in winter when the land is 
ploughed) a little hollow whence they have long since extracted 
stone. Now it is filled to the field-level with bushes, with hazel 
and bramble and elder. In the brown expanse it catches the eye 
restfully, and even on a damp misty day it calls up pictures of 
village children in autumn seeking nuts and blackberries in 
the shallow bowl, or flying in fear of imagined vipers. Just such 
a place is Cherniyama. 

We arrive (if you will come too) at the wayside station by the 
very early train from Kieff with intent to visit an English 
engineer at the sugar-mill ten miles away. It is raining a little, 
or even snowing, since we are in early November, “ mud-month ” 
as the peasants call it, and the trees drip despondently. We turn 
out of comfortable berths in the sleeping-car and look outside the 
station for our English acquaintance and a tarantass. There is 
nobody and nothing, no /araztass and no Englishman, to meet us ; 
only, beside the station, a shaggy, draggle-tailed pony is attached 
to a selega, or country cart, in this instance a rickety four- 
wheeled frame-work, springless and eminently unsuitable for 
passenger-transport. However, the driver will at least act as 
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a guide, and if the large piece out of the wheel-rim makes 
it impossible to drive without torture, it is cold enough to walk 
by the side, and it is certainly not slower. Accordingly the dumb 
driver ties (literally) another pony to the broken pole, and we set 
out to drive five miles through a slough of mud and in and 
out among the listless trees. On the other side of the 
forest, when the black plain has had time to reveal its lonely 
vastness, the driver stops, informs us that he does not know the 
way to the factory but that Cherniyama is somewhere about eight 
or nine versts (rather less than six miles) out westwards over the 
fields, and forthwith, shooting our light handbags and rugs out 
onto the ground, he turns his cart and drives coolly back. 

You and I breathe the Englishman’s shortest prayer. Still, 
there’s nothing for it but to follow the vague direction given, and 
to trudge north-west over the sodden fields trusting to the 
Demon of Distance to bring us out safely somewhere. At 
the moment, that somewhere seems likely to prove a guard-house 
on the Galician frontier ; and it is in that condition of mind and 
body, of exasperation and weariness, with leaden feet and mud- 
clogged boots, that we arrive wholly unexpectedly at the edge of 
the Pit. The sun bursts through the grey pall of cloud for one 
single instant and strikes on the last vestige of gilding which 
time and weather have left on the ruinous roof of the church. 
Somewhere there is rising smoke, and therefore somewhere there 
is burning fire, and probably water is hot in a samovar. We 
have come upon an oasis in this desert, upon Zoar, upon 
Cherniyama, the Black Pit. North and east is the endless 
monotony of the fields, south-west, if the sun would shine again, 
the eye might catch the faint outline of the Carpathians. Due 
west, many versts away, is the Galician frontier. Cherniyama 
itself, squalid, miserable, is but a collection of mud-and-wattle 
huts with rare panes of glass in a few windows and wattle 
chimneys half burnt away. The church is of mud and wattle 
like the huts, save for the roof and tower which are shingle- 
covered. The village street is a slough of mud in autumn and 
spring, a caked and putrid dung-heap in summer, and only 
in winter is it covered by the garment of white snow which 
has done so much in poetry and legend and picture to mask the 
horrors of Holy Russia. And yet, because we have been long 
in the land, you and I, and because length of days has seared 
into our souls the revelation of the mystery of Eastern fatalism, 
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and has translated, as can nothing else, that single word Nechevo, 
we are ready at the time of the spring-running to desert the gay 
capitals of Austria, Bavaria, and Hungary and to go back across 
the leagues of desolation to the Black Pit. 

Our first call is at sunset to the crazy tea-house to hear all that 
has come to pass since the day when we stood once before on the 
Edge and set our faces southwards. If we have brought a bottle 
of the white spirit they will drink a glass with us, these friendly 
peasants, but as a rule drunkenness is more a curse of the towns. 
There are too few kopeks won in Cherniyama to admit of 
drunkenness. These poor folk are no ishvoshicheks (cabmen) 
of Kieff or Poltava that they should drink health to the morning 
in a pint of vodka and health to the evening in another pint. 

Over yonder by the table is Bogdan (Theodore, the Gift 
of God). Presently he will put his pipe to his lips again 
and blow for us the melancholy minor music which suits so well 
the endless melancholy of his life. Bogdan has no story. He, 
God-given, has been all his life a slave on the fields, and his 
hopes and dreams at their wildest have embraced no more than a 
square patch of ground to call his own and whereon to grow 
a bit of maize and, perhaps, a cabbage. 

It is enough for him that the sun shines in summer and 
the snow falls in winter, and that with his pipe he is welcome 
through all the village which is at once his home and his world. 
Sometime, amid the rustle and hurry of Berlin, London, or 
Vienna, we shall yet envy Bogdan. Let us shake him, then, by 
the hand, with something of reverence almost as much as of 
pity, and pass on to the next of the little group, Martin the 
priest. 

We will stay awhile with Martin, partly because he talks 
so well, and partly because he does so love to be host once in a 
weary while. He will tell strange stories of Kieff, of the 
monastery of St. Michael where once he served, and especially 
that quaint old legend of St. Vladimir. Once, when the 
obstinate folk would hark back to paganism, the saintly King 
took sword in hand and drove them helter-skelter down the 
steep bank of the Dnieper whence his huge cross now shines 
over the waters with its three hundred electric bulbs. But 
Dnieper, sandy shifting Dnieper, took charge of the people and 
baptised them with the baptism of death, and in that place at 
mid-winter the ice is always dangerous to this day. Later 
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Martin will perhaps remember and recount the legend of theTemple 
of the Fields. It was near the end of St. Vladimir's life, and 
spite of victories and triumphs he was disappointed because ever 
the people took note of gods in everything and wholly dis- 
credited the royal doctrine of everything in God. Vladimir 
attributed all to a wizard who lived somewhere beyond the little 
lake Jagotin. Thither went the fearless King by night and came 
footsore in the morning to the water-side ; he trudged with 
bleeding feet all round the lake, sank now and again in swampy 
places or stumbled over stones, till at last, confessing failure like 
Elijah, he fell and slept where he fell. Hours later he woke, 
parched with thirst, and could not recognise the place. High 
forest-trees were all round him and near him sounded the ripple 
of water. The sun, piercing low through the trees, marked the 
end of day. As he raised himself on his elbow a cool hand 
touched his, and a very old man with long white beard and white 
hair helped him to his feet and offered him water in a shallow 
wooden bowl. “ Drink,” said the old man, “and then come 
with me ; give thanks that you are found, and afterwards you 
shall eat.” Vladimir took the bowl and drank, and then, wonder- 
ing, followed his guide till they came to an open place on the 
hillside where the trees formed a ring all round. “Sit here,” 
said his guide, “and watch.” He took from his pocket a hand- 
ful of some soft crumbling meal and strewed it between two 
trees on the western side of the circle. More and more he 
added and then began softly to whistle, till suddenly from all the 
trees came a great flock of birds, though there had been no sound 
of them before. In silence the birds ate the crumbled food, and 
then in a moment they rose together, flew up into the trees and, 
as the old man knelt where he had fed them, they all broke out 
suddenly intosong. First loud and clear they sang, then the music 
softened, and at last was still. The old man rose and turned to 
Vladimir. “Come,” he said ; “ you must eat and then return, 
but remember when you come to your own people that the best 
of all service is the birds’ praise in the Temple of the Fields. 
These,” he touched two tree-trunks that stood close together, 
“are the pillars of the Church.” And, so Martin told me, there 
is such a circle of trees beyond Jagotin, and the people call it the 
Temple of the Fields to this day. Such stories shall Martin tell 
us all the night through, and last of all before daybreak he will 
tell us something of his own story. Once, and it is indeed like 
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the once of a half-forgotten fairy-tale, Martin served in St. 
Michael’s monastery in Kieff. In those days his brown cassock 
and little silver crucifix, given to him by his mother, and now 
treasured beyond all else, were symbols to him of a great 
vocation, perhaps to a great life. In those days he dreamed of 
courts and princes and some splendid revival. I think his 
dreams were of Savonarola in his pulpit, or it may be of Flavian 
the Metropolitan in his carriage. At least he dreamed, and 
strong in the faith of Martin the youth, Martin the priest 
struck one blow for Orthodoxy which is Truth. He denounced 
as a lie the discovery of an imperishable body. And Martin, 
Savonarola or Flavian, will end his days and his services in the 
Black Pit. 

Next to Martin is the Pole. His real name is forgotten, but 
Chort (Old Nick) they called him when he came first from the 
frontier, and Chort he will remain. He is the village-conspirator ; 
a little crazy, they say, but if you mark the broad forehead, 
square chin, and bright eyes you will perhaps discount the 
prejudice of men who have learnt that nothing matters much 
to-day and change is always for to-morrow. For that is Nechevo. 
He has something of the look of a Sulla, and there is a queer tri- 
angular mark on the forehead which perhaps suggests his nick- 
name. All the village folk, even Martin, are a little under his 
spell, and when he does trouble to make suggestions they are 
nearly always carried out. The man has an intellect, and a queer 
spider-like gift of organisation, so that it is rather pathetic to find 
him decaying in this Despond. His story, or so much of it as he 
has ever been willing to tell, is simple and characteristic. He was 
a member of a soko/, one of those gymnastic associations which 
number altogether some forty thousand men banded together for 
the protection of Polish privileges, and the prosecution of the 
pan-Poland campaign. He and his fellows formed wild and yet 
magnificent schemes for the restoration of Poland from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea, and he used all his powers in the cause. He 
organised agencies throughout South Russia, established a revolu- 
tionary Press in Lemberg, and, crowning achievement of his 
brief career, actually enlisted into the service an official in the 
fortress of Kieff. And all the while, Chort, the brain of the 
whole system, was to all appearance a quiet and harmless student 
living the life of a recluse in Cracow. His last work was to 
distribute some thousands of manifestoes through the medium of 
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Easter eggs. Of course ultimately the trick was discovered, but 
the mischief was done ; half the garrison of Kieff had read the 
dangerous literature, and discussed it quietly among themselves. 
A year ago some Russian students in Germany tried to repeat 
the trick, and the Socialist Press of Berlin is not yet tired of 
protesting against their expulsion. But Chort overtaxed his 
strength at last. He caught a fever, lay ill for weeks, and when 
he recovered, his subordinates had allowed the secret Press to be 
raided and the official at Kieff was rotting underground. Chort, 
the spider, found his web broken, and his Polish impulsiveness 
reasserted itself. Instead of quietly setting to work to spin 
afresh he came out of his corner, obtained a passport, and went 
himself to Kieff. Then the Russians caught him. They could 
and did prove nothing against him, but they watched his every 
movement, quietly destroyed his correspondence and thwarted his 
efforts ; finally they stopped him at the frontier on his way back 
to Cracow and tore up his passport. Then, because they pre- 
ferred to keep him under observation, and did not think fit to 
kill him outright (he was a subject of Franz Josef), they allowed 
him of their clemency to turn back to Cherniyama. He knows 
he must never leave it ; so perhaps there is something in this 
theory of madness, after all. He told me, with a laugh, that he 
was head of the Black Pit Liberal Association, district represen- 
tative of the pan-Poland League, and correspondent of the 
OsvososHpeniz. If Sulla, instead of Marius, had sat in the 
marshes of Minturne he had been the prototype of Chort in 
Cherntyama. 

And last of the little group in the tea-house is Gregory, the 
Beggar. Except Martin, 1 think he is the most interesting of 
all. He has sat by the door of the great cathedral in Kieff after 
tramping into the city with fifty like himself on the eve of some 
saint's day. He has stood, he also, at the side of that splendid 
flight of steps leading up to St. Andrew’s church, silent, motion- 
less, and thereby gaining more from the casual visitor than the 
whining, fretful mendicant in the cities of Western Europe ; for 
Gregory possesses that astonishing power of the eye which bred the 
jettatura superstition of Italy, and made Richelieu the master of 
France. And Gregory, the beggar, took such benefit from this 
his only birthright that presently he came to Cherniyama free for 
all time of the need to beg. He is emeritus of the mendicant 
ranks, and like all other emerzti, like Ulysses, or like the retired 
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civilians of modern India, he loathes the rest for which he 
worked. 

Not all the beggars by St. Andrew’s steps have such a history. 
One stands yet, as he has stood winter and summer, at the side 
of the lowest step. His rotten coat is decaying slowly from him, 
and in winter the death-wind touches him now and again to the 
quick. His feet are bound in cloths, his hands are crossed upon 
his breast, and his face is turned upwards to the gleaming cross 
above. The droschkes in summer and the sleighs in winter 
hurry past him down the steep hill to the Podol, the lower town, 
and the wharves. ‘Tourists cast a careless glance at him as they 
rush up to look out from the platform of the church upon one 
of the finest views in Russia. The mild-eyed peasants disregard 
him as they climb slowly up with their bundles of clothing to 
cast themselves and their burdens before the pictures that cannot 
see them and the bones that cannot aid. Still that one figure 
stands motionless in his place, and in his single person marks the 
beginning of the end of Orthodoxy in Russia. They call him 
The Unbeliever, because his faith has thrown over the forms of 
faith, and in one terrible moment he understood that the temple 
itself is but the pedestal of the cross. Once a child of his lay 
sick in Moscow, and the doctors said there was no help on earth 
that could save her. One after another those that he called in 
told him that nothing could be done, and one after another took 
the price of their helplessness and went away. At the last came 
a prophet, a seer, and told him that there was but one way to 
save the child’s life: “If the Bojemater comes into a house the 
devil departs out of it.” So they told him and so he believed ; 
and therefore he gave up that little store of paper currency which 
was the half of his own soul, the hard-earned pittance which 
gave him a position above the outcast and the destitute who are 
the lowest estate. He bought fair linen and spread out the feast 
to which the Mother of God was to be made welcome. So the 
priests and the bearers, the prophets and the seers, Korah, Dathan 
and Abiram and all the company of On, brought the most Holy 
picture into the house and set it at the head of the table. “He 
loveth a cheerful giver,” they said, and made much merriment in 
the house. Also they took a gift of the man for the propagation 
of the Picture Gospel, and afterwards they went away. But the 
child died ; and the father stands all the days idle, and in the 
night he crawls away to some shelter under the sandstone cliffs 
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to eat that he may have strength to wait, to wait till the cross 
shall triumph over the pedestal and Truth beyond all forms and 
ceremonies shall rend away for ever the superstitious lies that 
line her cloak. 

Tantum Religio potuit suadere malorum. Now, somehow, it is 
impossible not to prefer the frank paganism, that made James 
the son of Vathek rise against Bela the Apostolic King of 
Hungary, to this miserable Orthodoxy which fills the Russian 
churches with disease, and compels men to keep the little 
children away from them. Martin the priest has left Kieff for 
ever. Many such stories could Gregory relate if he would ; 
but the steel is tarnished, the eye grows weak and the memory 
dim, and Gregory, the beggar of Kieff, keeps silence. He shall 
rest 1n peace. 

Martin goes home, and we with him, but as we go he will 
point southwards to the Edge of the Pit where a board stands 
black against the violet night. It marks a grave. There was a 
man, nameless among the dwellers in this inhospitable region. 
They called him Iscatel, the Seeker, and they say he worked 
only and always that he might have the few roubles which would 
take him away beyond the blue line of the Carpathians to the 
land of sunshine and laughing rivers and gipsy-enchantment and 
high, fir-crowned hills. So much, so many kopeks converted into 
silver roubles would serve to purchase the goodwill of officials, to 
secure him his passport, to open the gate. In him, too, there 
must have been Latin blood, since the iron entered never into 
his soul and he knew nothing of Nechevo, the merciful Russian 
anesthetic. He laboured from youth to middle age and on to 
the end of his span, and he died when his little hoard had 
reached the limit he had set. Martin and some others, knowing 
the man and his ambition, buried him above the Pit southwards 
and facing the far line of the Carpathians. And at his head 
they set yon board with the inscription “ On Wieshel (He has 
gone out).” 

A tragedy, you say? I think not. The true tragedy is that 
of Gregory the Beggar. 

There is one other grave out there on the Edge; it is the 
grave of a man who should have been my friend, only I came 
too late. He was Ferencz, a Hungarian, and he came, heaven 
knows how, to Cherniyama in the bad years after Kossuth failed. 
The Russians were very willing then to oblige the Austrians, and 
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they chased Magyar refugees back across the frontier to be met 
on the other side by other Russians and handed over to the 
enemy ; but Ferencz escaped the sleuth-hounds, doubled back 
upon them, and hid in this tiny, forgotten village. Martin told 
me how he brooded there and lived on broken in health and 
spirit, and was living still, a worn, white-haired veteran, when 
Martin came. He died a year or two since and is buried, as I 
said, out on the Edge in a grave fenced with wattles. 

Thus I never met Ferencz, but I know that he has his 
revenge. Never again will Russian troops lend ready assistance 
to the legions of Franz Josef. To this day in the little tea- 
houses of Russian villages you shall hear old men whisper 
‘© Verolomnie (treacherous) ’’ when one speaks of Austria ; and 
that is because Austria sacrificed her very name for the Russia 
that had once befriended her. When Sevastopol fell there was 
revolution a-quivering through South Russia; the treasury was 
empty, and the country bankrupt of honour and credit alike. 
There must have been a sudden and disastrous outbreak if it 
had been necessary then to surrender without condition ; and to 
save Russian honour at the last Austria presented the final terms 
of the Allies in the form of an ultimatum from herself. You 
remember how Gortchakoff went back to St. Petersburg to lead 
a chorus of execration and to re-establish the power of the 
bureaucracy by turning the anger of the people from themselves 
to Austria? It is possible that Gortchakoff did not know ; it is 
certain that his master knew that Austria had sent that ultimatum 
solely to give her friend the occasion to evacuate an untenable 
position. But the Russian peasants could not know or under- 
stand it. Thus the Magyars are sure, and we may be sure, that 
Russian arms will never again help Teuton Austria against the 
land of the Bent Cross. And for her seeming sacrifice of 
honour to friendship Austria receives that epithet “ the 
Treacherous.’ A very subtle punishment, and Ferencz lived 
to see it. So he has his revenge. 


Coronella, pretty golden-haired Coronella, said once that in 
Russia a woman might pray to be a man ; but in Vienna Yvonne 
of Saxony told me that on the whole it was better in any country 
to be a woman. Now it may be that Russia is the only country 
in the world where women rule, spider-like, without apparent 
movement, without even being felt to rule. At any rate, both 
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in the land and afterwards from beyond the frontier, it is well 
nigh impossible to find any prominent place in the canvas for 
Russian women. Why that should be so, I cannot tell. Paint 
me a picture of any part of England, of France, of Austria, even 
of stolid Prussia, and all unwilling you shall find some women in 
the foreground. In Hungary you may possibly find little else. 
Even in Constantinople the woman’s intellect is (how shall I 
say ?) diffused. Yet here, in the dominions of Catharine, under 
the egis of her imported French nobility, the women are some- 
how not a factor in the spirit of the land as one feels it. Here 
Olga Vassilovna wields the Nihilist’s dagger or mixes the subtler 
poison ; but somehow she has no more influence on the atmo- 
sphere than has yon busied idler that plays at keeping school 
in Kharkoff for the sake neither of success nor of money, but 
as an experiment in mixed classes, and because for the life of her 
she must mismanage something. Or take another, dark-eyed, 
red-lipped, and bearing proudly her high forehead. ’Faith, she 
should queen it somewhere in the forest round about Balaton or 
in the ball-rooms of Budapesth, not here in Kieff. Polish 
women pass and leave their mark ; Ruthenes pass and leave at 
least a blur; aye, even the hybrids of Volhynia throw off 
their tawdry caps and long bright ribbons and make madams of 
themselves in some Suburbia. But the real Russian women pass 
and leave never a sign of their passing. 

Solve me the problem, you who knew with me Mariska of 
the Lake ; solve it, you who sat in the moonlight with Coronella 
of Poland or Yvonne of Saxony. In this picture, as I must 
paint it, I find no woman. 


It would not be wholly fitting that any sketch of any part of 
Russia should end without the inevitable shadow of a man’s 
hand,—that Third Section which is the basis of almost all novels 
of Russia in the English language, and is the secret fear of every 
humble tourist who crosses the frontier with one hand on his 
pocket-book containing a sheet of blue paper covered almost 
from top to bottom with the titles of an English Secretary of 
State. So even to Cherniyama I will admit that the shadow 
reaches, but it is the shadow of a dead hand. As we go 
back past the church with Martin, there passes us a dwarfed 
parchment-skinned beggar. In the light shining from the 
cottage window (who works so late in Cherniyama?) you may 
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mark his eyes, narrowed almost toa mere slit, vicious, inhuman. 
If you have ever looked in vain near the East India Docks for 
some vestiges of Captain Cuttle and Old Sols you will know the 
Mongol type, and knowing will understand how this Yellow 
Peril touches to the quick in Russia. The beggar is a servant of 
the Third Section. That type may be seen once again in any 
Russian town. The narrow eyes peer at you even in the school- 
rooms of Kieff, aye, in the smartest restaurants and from the 
best seats in the opera-house. A foolish people has cried out 
upon a Yellow Peril that is far off and has not marked the true 
Yellow Peril that is with them in their homes and shares their 
bed and board. It is a legacy of Russian dealings with the East, 
a legacy of past mistakes, the shadow of Mortmain. And so 
with that reminder that this is Russia and not Hungary, with 
that warning to walk warily, we go on with Martin to sleep in 
peace. The beggar by the church-door is the last figure in this 
Russian canvas, and he is a police-spy. 

At day-break we will begone since that is all of Cherniyama— 
all? Well, very nearly. Martin has gone into the church and 
since “ The All-wise is the All-loving too,” it is fitting that we 
follow him and give thanks for this Zoar in the Sulphur-storm of 
Russian politics. In days not very far distant some men in 
Russia will be glad if they can escape thither. And it is high 
time, since the sun is risen upon the earth. 

Cuartes Tower. 





TWO PASSINGS 


Watkinc by the River Oise one evening, I came upon a 
figure that seemed to have been left on the bank by Old Time 
and forgotten. It was that of a little wizened priest who, with 
one eye on his breviary and the other on his gay-coloured float, 
was engaged in the simultaneous provision of spiritual and bodily 
sustenance. The captures of small silvery prey punctuated the 
lessons that the holy man was studying ; he closed his volume 
and unhooked a fish with the regularity of clockwork. Darkness 
began to fall over the land, but still the little priest stood there, 
praying and unhooking, unhooking and praying. On gaining 
the road some hundred yards lower down, I could yet see, on 
looking back, the mechanical sweep of his arm and the faint 
glimmer of the dying light on the pages of his book. 

The grass-grown platform of our little station was deserted as 
I passed, but for one figure. Ona pile of miscellaneous luggage, 
a large corded trunk or two and several neatly tied blue 
bundles, all labelled, I knew, for Versailles—was placidly seated, 
with her hands folded in her lap and her melancholy eyes turned 
towards the white school on the clambering hill, the serving-sister 
Angelica. 

They haunted me, those two blurred shadows of the dusky 
twilight ; the fisher, with thin, eager face and monkish garb, and 
the patient watcher at the station. They climbed the steep 
lane with me, they followed me into my quiet room and would 
not let me rest. I threw back my shutters, and, gazing down on 
the peaceful village, I dreamed of the Passing of the Benedictines, 
and I lived again the Passing we had seen that day. 

It was a charming spot to which the monks from the Abbey of 
St. Denis made their way ; our rich, smiling valley, protected 
trom rude winds on this side and that, and watered by the river 
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that wound among dense poplar forests, ancestors of sturdy scions 
that still fringe the banks of the stream and gather at places into 
graceful swaying clusters. But the colonists did not devote too 
much of their time to a contemplation of the beauties of Nature. 
They reclaimed the soil. The woods melted before them. 

Vineyards were planted on western-facing slopes. A great mill 
rose by the river for the grinding of the corn with which the 
highland plains first became golden in those long-past Augusts as 
they are to-day. The few scattered and half-human natives 
who alone disputed with the monks the possession of the soil,— 
disputing it at a considerable disadvantage and quite unsuccess- 
fully—were tamed like their river and converted, as it had been, 
into useful instruments for the furthering of the glory of God and 
(incidentally) the material interests of Holy Church. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the Benedictines, these were the 
perfect days of rural peace and prosperity. Who would not have 
been a monk on the foundation of St. Denis in this golden age of 
the monastic system ? From their placid labours in the fields, or 
by the river, or on the stately church that was rising at their gates, 
the monks trooped in when the Vesper bell sounded (and no 
more mellow note floats over the country-side) to the House 
Beautiful that they had made for themselves ; a home of noble 
vaulted halls and vast kitchens, of summer-houses and paved 
courts, of pleasaunces that whispered of repose in noontide heats. 
Below, on the sunny hillside, lay the farm, its spacious barns and 
granaries filled to bursting with grain and provender. Behind 
were fruit-gardens and pear-gardens. By the broad flight of steps 
that led from the farm to the gardens rose the tall dovecot, that 
was at once a source of contemplative pleasure and of considerable 
profit. ‘* It was good to live under the crozier of the Abbots of 
St. Denis,” rapturously exclaims the local historian. 

Side by side, however, with this charming picture, we have 
another which the enthusiastic historian (he was of the Benedictine 
Order, it may be observed) turns to the wall with a certain haste. 
It is that of the peasant attached to the soil by a chain immaterial 
indeed but no less binding than steel. He shared perhaps the 
prosperity of his masters, but somewhat in the way that the lamb 
shares the mint-sauce with which he is eaten. The peasant indeed 
was not eaten, because he was more profitable alive than dead ; 
but he was made to pay so heavily for the privilege of living that 
it would have been as kind to withdraw the privilege altogether. 
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The monks took from him taxes in kind amounting to nine or 
even fourteen per cent. of his produce, and exacted tithes (great, 
mean, and small) on everything that he grew and raised, from his 
mint and rue to his wheat, and from his sucking-pigs to his oxen. 
He had to pay commonalties, quit-rents, succession-duties, 
boundary-duties, and a number of other impositions that were 
collected with Levitical scrupulousness and regularity. The 
monks exercised the right of corvée, the claim to six days of the 
peasant’s labour three times a year, at the sowing, in the ploughing 
season, and at irregular intervals on the roads; an iniquitous 
system, which took the poor fellow from his little plot at the very 
seasons at which his labour on it was most profitable, for Nature 
in her blindness draws no distinction between serge cassock and 
ragged fustian. The hill, now clad with firs, which crowns our 
village, was in those days less pleasantly adorned with a prison 
and no fewer than three gallows, constant reminders to the peasant 
of his duty towards God and towards his neighbour, the abbot. 
If the monks in their turn practised works of charity towards their 
dependants, they did so on the lines of such true Christian 
modesty that the world of to-day knows not what those works 
were, and on such sound economical principles that there never 
was in those early days a deficit in the monasterial budget. But 
even a crozier of St. Denis has a reverse side to it. 

The years passed, and with them many generations of monks, 
who considered no doubt that all things were for the best in this 
best of all possible worlds, and of peasants, who could have sug- 
gested considerable improvements. Many a venerable abbot died 
in the odour of sanctity ; many a joyous accession was celebrated ; 
the bill, both for the joy and the accession, being paid naturally 
by the peasants. And the evil days drew nigh in which both sides 
should say, “ I haveeno pleasure in them.” 

One would have thought that these holy men were fairly well 
able to guard their own interests. They had established them- 
selves in a rich, well-watered valley, where they had built a noble 
house surrounded by strong enclosing walls. They had arranged 
their financial matters on an extremely satisfactory basis, and their 
decrees were punctuated by the four full-stops of the three gallows 
and the prison on the high hill that dominated the land. It 
would have appeared that they had no need of protectors ; but the 
gods willed otherwise. In an evil day for our valley Charlemagne 
appointed defenders, or bailiffs, of ecclesiastical property, mayors 
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and advocates. If the monks had been whips, these newcomers 
were chastising scorpions ; and when I find that some of the 
strokes fell about the sturdy shoulders of the brethren themselves, 
I possess my soul with a most exemplary patience. 

I often notice, in my wanderings about this fair corner of a fair 
land, that the faces of many of the peasants, men and women, are 
set in a quiet, proud melancholy ; and, fancifully perhaps, I read 
in them lines of the stern past history of this vexed France that 
has known so few seasons of rest and prosperity. The English 
invasions, the Wars of the League, the Fronde, the Revolution, 
the Année Terrible,—a constant succession of battles, revolts, and 
famines, seem to me to have set their seal on the pensive counten- 
ances of the labourers, as Napoleon, with his million of wasted lives 
of the tall and the strong, has left his mark in their diminished 
stature. And of all the evil days that our valley has seen, those 
of the mayorships and advocateships were perhaps the most 
grievous. The monks had cause to groan, stripped of the greater 
part of their revenues by their defenders and harried like sheep 
by these undesired watch-dogs ; but the groanings of the monks 
do not move me greatly. It is the cry of the unhappy serfs that 
wrings our hearts and calls to us for our tears across the centuries. 
They were compelled to herd with their beasts, or to slink into 
quarries where you will yet find a Trou a vache anda Ruelle au 
villain, names reminiscent of those evil times. They were 
driven to shed their blood in the petty wars which were waged by 
their lords. At our Battle Hedge some scores of poor, haggard 
peasants found the not unwelcome end of misery and oppression. 
Many of those who did not so die, or starve in their lairs, or find 
their way to the high hill,—for the newcomers usurped the 
privileges of Lords Justices and the gallows were never un- 
tenanted, always some rag-clad skeleton dangling between the cruel 
earth and the unheeding heaven—engaged themselves to the 
monastery as buriers of the dead ; and so, placing themselves 
beneath the wing of the Church, escaped their persecutors, setting 
their hopes beyond the grave. A momentary relief came indeed 
when the valiant Abbot Suger assumed sword and helmet against 
the oppressors, making merciless war on them with a mighty 
hand and a stretched-out arm. But when he died (his conscience 

very needlessly disturbed by his assumption of fleshly weapons) 
things went back to their old course, and you hear again the voice 
of weeping and great lamentation. 
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And then, a century later, was found the eighth Wonder of the 
World, an advocate with a conscience. This marvellous person 
(whose name is not yet on the calendar) made the monks a present 
of one-fifth part of the tithes, together with other property on 
which they were able to raise a sufficient sum to buy in the 
remaining four-fifths of the office. The bargain was speedily 
concluded (with a very practical guarantee against any weak 
relapse on the part of the miraculous advocate in the shape of his 
son held to hostage) and thus a conscience and seventy pounds 
Parisian were the instruments which brought the weary oppression 
to a close. 

For some three hundred and fifty years more the Benedictines 
ruled our valley, and then evil days fell on the Abbey of St. 
Denis. The troubles of the League had brought infinite losses 
on the establishment ; and the monks, living on loans, saw them- 
selves overwhelmed with debts and were obliged to sell their 
lands. Our monastery was one of the first to go, and passed into 
the hands of a new lord for six hundred crowns. So the 
Benedictines departed seven hundred and sixty years after their 
first arrival. The enthusiastic local historian mentions, as one of 
the chief benefits that they had conferred on the valley, the sup- 
pression of the advocateship. But it is permitted to remark that 
if the Benedictines had never settled down in the land, the 
advocates would likewise have been unknown there. 

I carry myself back three centuries, and I seem to witness some 
such scene as this. Where the old Paris road crosses the south- 
ward wall of the valley, there is a figure black against the sky. 
It is that of the last abbot. He stands at his mule’s head and 
turns to look once more on the fair land that he is leaving 
for ever. He gazes over cornfields and vineyards and quarries, 
and along the little river to the mill, whither the lank, stooping 
serfs are toilfully carrying their corn to be ground, for they may 
not grind it in their homes. He looks on the monastery, where 
the new lord is directing the transformation of one of the summer- 
houses into a prison and the erection of the gallows by the great 
gate ; arrangements that do not augur well for the serf. He 
turns his eyes to the church and asks himself, while the crozier is 
slipping from his grasp, whether he and his predecessors have, 
within those walls and within the walls of their House Beautiful, 
learnt and taught Christ as He would be learnt and taught. 
With a sigh for the power, not too well employed, that has gone 
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from his hands, he mounts his mule and disappears below the 
ridge. 
And that is the first Passing. 


The village to-day has been in an unwonted state of emotion 
and excitement, for our teaching Sisterhood has departed. 

One day last month two gentlemen of dignified and official 
appearance rang at the gate of the infant school. Serving-sister 
Angelica surveyed them through the grating and admitted them. 
When they came out again they left desolation and dismay 
behind ; for they were messengers from the Government of the 
Republic, the representatives of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, 
and they had brought with them, in an ominous black portfolio, 
an order which does not (so some of us think) exactly harmonise 
with these high-sounding names. Even the fact of our being 
in the minority, not too pronounced, does not deter us from 
asking ourselves, and anyone who will listen to us, whether 
abstract Liberty does not include the particular liberty of 
education. But the majority answers, No; and hence the 
gentlemen of dignified deportment and ominous black portfolio. 
A free, equal, and fraternal Government desired our Sisterhood to 
wind up their affairs and depart. The blow was indeed not quite 
unexpected, but it was none the less paralysing. 

It is a year ago since I made the acquaintance of the two 
kind ladies who have hitherto supplied the communal educational 
deficiencies, and of Sister Angelica who ministered to the bodily 
needs of the two kind ladies. I rang at the gate of the school as 
did those severe, unwelcome messengers: I was surveyed, as 
they were, through the little grating ; and I was admitted even 
as they. But there the resemblance between us ends, for 
all that I left behind me was a not entirely unfriendly impression 
and a judicious selection from the Enquire within upon everything 
English that the British wanderer is supposed to carry in his 
head. 

It was a pleasant little community that I found there. The 
Mother was a stout, florid lady (who had once, I think, had 
a share of good looks) of perhaps sixty, speaking very pretty and 
graceful French in a slow, slightly pedantic manner. _ Sister 
Marie was much younger ; and the oval face enframed by the 
stiff, white mob-cap (under which I pictured delicate little ears 
and rebellious auburn hair) was so sweet and beautiful that 
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I could not help thinking that perhaps, if Sister Marie were to 
laicise herself, there might well be found some nice young 
Frenchman to persuade her to produce her /aicisation to its 
furthest terms. In the background smiled Sister Angelica, who 
had no claims at all to the fatal gift of beauty, and who, owing to 
the absence of the long black veil and the broad white tucker 
that the others wore, appeared to be in a sort of decent demi- 
toilette. They all carried chaplets and crucifixes of dull, 
unpolished silver ; and Sister Angelica had besides, attached to 
her rosary, an object that looked like a mere tooth, but was 
probably a precious relic, dental or other. 

It was summer-time, and we sat on the little terrace under 
the shade of some old sycamores, looking down on the valley, 
and talked of the religious troubles of the land, as people 
on shore discuss a storm that is passing comfortably far out 
at sea. All the laws of justice, and even of politeness, seemed 
to us to make it highly improbable if not quite impossible that a 
Government which we presume to be just and courteous should 
interfere with the little settlement. Besides surely Madame la 
Baronne,—the Lady Bountiful of the commune, at whose charges 
the establishment was maintained—surely Madame la Baronne 
would do something. I said nothing that would damp these 
rather vague hopes; and when Sister Angelica placed on the 
rickety garden-table glasses and a bottle of our thin and mild red 
wine, we drank to each other quite cheerfully and entered on 
a spirited discussion as to the comparative advantages of the 
French and English methods of writing the number five, till 
Sister Marie proved to me quite conclusively that the French 
cipher does not after all much resemble a badly-damaged worm. 
Then we talked of England, and when we had agreed that the 
merits and demerits of our respective countries are about evenly 
balanced, I rose to go, firmly refusing a second glass of wine, 
not because of its intoxicating qualities but of my _ bilious 
tendencies. 

*“ Then, au revoir, Monsieur,” said the Mother. “ You will 
visit us again, n’est-ce pas? 1 hope we shall see you often. 
For I think we shall remain; you see, we do not make 
politics.” 

No, indeed : they do not make politics. In fact what are 
politics,—in France to-day ? 

*€Good-bai, Monsieur,” said little Sister Marie, who knows 
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about four words of our language. “ You will not forget to 
bring us your English photographs ?”” 

I should never forget anything that Sister Marie asked me. 

“ Au plaisir, Monsieur,” said the plain, awkward, smiling 
Sister Angelica ; “and will you not drink yet another glass of 
wine ?” 

I felt it to be a direct dispensation of Providence that Sister 
Marie had not given me the invitation. 

From that day I saw a great deal of my three charming friends. 
I sat with them under the sycamores many afternoons when their 
worrying little labours for the day were over. I found them 
often in the old church, arranging flowers and books and whisking 
brushes and dusters. One afternoon they locked up their house, 
put the key into Sister Angelica’s pocket, and came to take an 
English tea with me. 1 am happy to think that they found our 
insular methods to their taste, particularly a rich cake that I had 
bought from an audacious impostor, masquerading under an 
Anglo-Saxon name and betrayed at every turn by the shibboleth 
of th. I met them anywhere and everywhere; but I never 
caught them making politics, and I am sure they never taught 
their little pupils anything that was not absolutely compatible 
with the duties of a citizen in a free, equal, and fraternal 
Republic. 

To-day, as I stood at the station, I saw the little group coming 
down the hill ; the Mother in the middle, flanked by her faithful 
lieutenants, and around them and behind them the matrons and 
the children of the commune, carrying various parcels and 
packages. The Mother was resigned with the resignation of one 
for whom the coming trial will not be long: the rims of little 
Sister Marie’s soft blue eyes were red and her lips were quiver- 
ing ; Sister Angelica was in a temper that belied her name. The 
matrons were calm, consolatory, or minatory, according as they 
were in the neighbourhood of one or another of the three. The 
children were in a condition of mingled joy and sorrow ; the 
departure of the Sisters could not make them entirely forget the 
charming indefiniteness of the length of the holidays. For no one 
knows what is going to happen, and the parents are looking 
forward with dismay to long weeks of unrestricted intercourse 
with their dear babbling offspring. And if, when autumn comes 
round, the great gate of the school still remains closed, it will 
have to be allowed that matters are somewhat worse than 
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melancholy. But perhaps Madame la Baronne, under Providence, 
will arrange things. 

The Mother came to where I was standing. ‘“ Adieu, 
Monsieur,” she said. “If we meet no more on earth, per- 
haps—’’ And she pointed upwards with her poor old trembling 
hand. 

“ Adieu, Monsieur” —Little Sister Marie could say no more. 
Would that I had had an Anti-Clerical to my hand at that 
moment. 

The Mother handed over the keys to Madame la Baronne. 
The last farewells were taken ; the bashful little boys were 
pushed forward to be kissed; the women and girls embraced 
their departing friends. Thetrain drew up. Sister Marie threw 
herself into a corner of the carriage and buried her face in her 
hands ; the Mother stood at the window and said something 
that I could not hear. The final incident would have been 
ludicrous if it had not had in my eyes something of symbolism. 
Madame la Baronne put into the Mother’s hands a large packet 
of sandwiches. 

Yes, don courage, our sisters! We will not forget you. 
Sandwiches are all that we can give you at this hour, but we shall 
remember your loving work among us ; and even if it can never 
be anything more than sandwiches, at any rate it shall be 
sandwiches. 

It was Sister Angelica that I saw at the station as I passed by 
this evening ; she had been left behind to follow with the 
luggage. 1 would not disturb her, as, her militant fury all spent, 
she gazed upwards to the little school where she had passed so 
many happy useful years. As I leaned out of my window, 
dreaming of the far past and of to-day, the whistle of the train 
was heard up the valley. From where | stood I could see our 
kind but unromantic station-master hustling poor Sister Angelica 
and her belongings into the fateful, rickety little conveyance. 
The rear-guard whistled cheerily, the advance-guard gave his 
solemn /oot-toot ; Sister Angelica waved a handkerchief to some- 
one or perhaps to the somnolent village in general ; and a phase 
of our history was closed. 

That was the second Passing. 

CuHares OLIVER, 
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In the noon of a summer’s day, when the dry grasses on the 
great chalk downs are set whispering by the airs of upper heaven 
that range far above the shimmering vale, there is a loneliness in 
the heart of the Berkshire hills of a kind that is hardly to be 
found elsewhere. No deserts or untrodden snow-fields convey 
so perfect an impression of solitude as these smooth English 
ranges, for the human mind is essentially finite in its compre- 
hension, and can never grasp to the full the eternal and forbid- 
ding remoteness of such places as have never harboured, nor can 
harbour, the homes and interests of men. The wanderer in the 
Berkshire downs, on the other hand, feels himself, as he treads 
their wide undulations, to be gazing backwards along a vista of 
human history, which, by an inversion of the ordinary laws of 
physical perspective, only widens and grows fuller the more 
remotely it withdraws itself. For the loneliness of the downs is 
a loneliness which has been increasing age by age since the era of 
neolithic man, and has reached its utmost height in the days of 
the twentieth century when the population of England as a 
whole is greater than ever before. As the rambler stands on 
some slope above the latest abandoned farm, unrolling the past 
of the downs in a reflective vision before him, and sees them 
grow age by age more populous as the shadows of antiquity 
deepen, till at last the green barrows and earthworks crowded 
round him pour forth once more the throngs of the people of 
the dawn, the cumulative effect of the contrast acquires an 
extraordinary force, and seems to withdraw him to an extremity 
of solitude not to be reached in other surroundings. 

Despite this rich inheritance of the workings of neolithic 
inhabitants, the downs possess very little of the fairy lore which 
clusters round ancient monuments of such a kind in Devonshire 
or Wales or Ireland. One good reason for this absence of any 
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concern in the natural history of the “little people” is doubtless 
to be found in the purity of the Saxon blood which flows in 
Berkshire veins, and makes the Berkshireman as little prone to 
active flights of fancy as he is doggedly tenacious of a fact. But 
if the influence of scenery has any power at all, it is itself a 
determining cause of racial character, and the landscape of the 
heart of Berkshire has certainly little in common with a folk-lore 
of imaginative extravagance. The chalk hills have, it is true, an 
unfailing and potent spell, but it is the authority of a beauty 
which is before all things lueid and controlled. The enchanted 
cup that we drain among these hills is filled with the crystal 
water of their own chalk streams, and is free from all poppy- 
draught or juice of night-shade. The chalk downs stand in 
exactly the same relation to all other ranges, however picturesque 
or full of grandeur, as the best classic art does to all which 
has preceded or succeeded it. There are sea-cliffs in Cornwall 
and the Isle of Achill as majestic as the Egyptian Pyramids, 
scarps and pinnacles in Skye and the mountains of Westmorland 
as strange and impressive in their beauty as Dante’s poems or 
Diirer’s pictures, and certain ranges in the West of England as 
full of differing human sympathies as the plays of Shakespeare 
himself ; but the great chalk downs, and they alone, have the 
serene simplicity of beauty which we find among human works 
only in the masterpieces of Attic art. The imprint of each 
great hill upon the sky-line is a pure, sweeping curve almost as 
majestic and simple as the arch of the firmament itself, and the 
eye returns to it with a singular sense of order and harmony 
after some time spent among hills of more tumultuous outline. 
The complete absence of fretful detail along their smooth, up- 
springing brows is a purgation of the esthetic sense. And 
closer at hand, where the eye ranges at will over the unbroken 
sweep of turf, it passes from one large summit to another with 
an infinite satisfaction and peace. 

From the character of the agriculture which is proper to the 
mid-Berkshire soil, it happens that even in the region which lies 
beneath the downs, the land to a great extent lies similarly open 
and unenclosed. There are few meadows or cattle pastures in 
this tract, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the Thames, or 
among the broad green acres of the Vale of the White Horse, and 
the flocks of sheep are kept penned in hurdles on the large arable 
fields. The need for hedges is therefore small, and the great 
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arable levels commonly extend for a mile or more before the eye, 
till they are broken by the first long file of elms swinging in 
stately order across an airy fold of the hill. It happens in 
consequence, that the hills of the chalk range have a free, clear 
setting which is in admirable harmony with their broad and 
flowing lines ; and from the summit of the downs the eye ranges 
far over a sweep of outspread country with hardly less sense 
of freedom than if the gaze is carried southward over the rolling 
chalk itself. Large tracts of this wide arable region still bear 
the name of “the field,” with the name of the neighbouring 
village prefixed for the sake of distinction, and the use of the 
word is an undoubted survival from times before most of the 
country was enclosed, when our word field was used to designate 
not a single fenced plot, but a natural open expanse, like 
the veldt or the Norwegian fjeld. For many miles beyond 
the downs’ lowest slope extend the breezy corn-lands, tilted 
rather than undulating or merely level, and dotted at long 
intervals by the great Berkshire elms, massed with their regal 
summits like billows of cumulus cloud, which hang above the 
orange-roofed farm-houses with immense black timber barns. 
To harvest these vast corn-lands, a type of farm waggon has 
been evolved in the course of centuries which is a marvel of 
adaptation and design. In mountainous or hardly passable 
countrysides the farm waggon is perforce built bluff in its lines, 
short, stout, and of narrow beam; it must be light even when 
fully loaded, and is little more, in fact, than a stout box hung 
over wheels. But in this Berkshire corn-country the easy slopes 
allow a heavy vehicle, just as the bulk of their broad harvest 
demands that it shall be of large capacity ; and the local waggon 
is a masterpiece of craftsmanship along these ample lines, vast in 
content but wonderfully light in build, these two ends being 
equally attained by a cunning economy of fabric and a raking 
outward sweep of the body above the wheels, which make it as 
worthy of admiration as the lines of the old ocean clippers. At 
harvest-time these great inland vessels, true naves oneraria of the 
unfenced plain, often hold the eye for an hour together as they 
strain across the wide spaces of the sky-line, with the large 
stature and undeviating progress of a full-rigged ship at sea. 
The vast simplicity of the chalk ridges has the curious optical 
effect of throwing into intense conspicuousness any object which 
breaks their even contour ; a haystack is a mountain, a hovering 
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kestrel-hawk a roc, while the up-tilted shafts of a distant harrow 
on the sky-line seem to dominate the whole country like the 
twin spires of a cathedral. 

Strangest and most secluded of all the nooks and corners of 
this countryside are the narrow combes or “bottoms” that run 
up from the open valley deep into the heart of the hills. Above 
the narrow strip of cultivation that lies between their feet, the 
steep slopes of unscarred turf hang high on either hand; and 
here too, in this inland landscape, there is a strange reminiscence 
of the ocean, for the riband of dark fallow that winds between 
the jutting promontories of the hills vividly recalls the straitened 
sea-path of a Scotch firth or Norwegian fjord, winding down 
from the land-locked waterhead to the open sea beyond. On a 
breezy day in early summer, when the corn is green but tall, this 
resemblance is strangely heightened by the wind-beams that 
sweep across its expanse like waves on a shining sea, but set no 
trace of change upon the short, firm turf of the hillsides massed 
above. At the head of the combe, planted there like the inn 
and landing-stage at the head of the fjord, there is often a large 
and once prosperous farmstead clinging under shelter of the 
down, with a juniper-dotted slope imminent above either door- 
way, and a line of tall elms bounding the rickyard, where the 
missel-thrush calls loud in early spring. Intensely lonely are 
these farms of the downland combes, sometimes more than two 
miles distant from the nearest inhabited house in the parish to 
which they belong, away down the cart-track that winds beneath 
the long, twin hillsides. Corn being their staple crop, and the 
land impossible to turn into remunerative pasture, agricultural 
depression has fallen as heavily upon them as on any class of 
holding in the island, and every two or three years another of 
the old brick homesteads is abandoned and dismantled, while of 
those that still remain there are few that do not show plain signs 
of the same fate impending, in the foundering thatch of the 
barns, and fields foul with weeds uncleaned for lack of labour. 
Yet until the last five and twenty years these arable farms, each 
in its own snug valley under the downs, were places where men 
not only prospered by agriculture, but took true pride and 
pleasure in the characteristic features of the soil. The con- 
victions of many a downland farmer of his day were expressed, 
we may be sure, by William Cobbett when in an admirably 
descriptive passage of his Rurat Ripes he owned his pre- 
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ference for a cultivated landscape of this sort over all others. 
“‘ But even this spot,” he says, speaking of the vale of Maidstone, 
which he has cited as the ze plus ultra of fertility, “1, for my 
part, do not like so well; nay, as a spot to /ive on, 1 think 
nothing at all of it, compared with a country where high downs 
prevail, with here and there a large wood on the top or the side 
of a hill, and where you see, in the deep dells, here and there a 
farmhouse, and here and there a village, the buildings sheltered 
by a group of lofty trees.” 

Besides the clumps of firs which were planted sixty or eighty 
years ago on a few of the larger summits, most down landscapes 
contain, somewhere or other, a large beechwood “on the top or 
the side of a hill,” but they are generally conspicuous rather 
from the openness of the prospect than from their number or 
great extent. In this respect the Berkshire downs offer a 
striking contrast to the Chiltern Hills in Buckinghamshire, which 
are a continuation of the same chalk range on the northern side 
of the Thames, and at Goring and Streatley are only separated 
from it by the bold and narrow defile through which the river 
flows. A great part of the Chiltern area is covered to this day 
with the thick beech forest which made it in earlier times a noted 
haunt of outlaws and robbers, and it is an interesting question 
whether the downs in their primitive state were also densely 
wooded, or whether the contrast between their clear sky-lines 
and the muffled crests of the Buckinghamshire hills is a primeval 
feature in the landscape. As readers of Richard Jefferies will 
remember, he strongly inclined to the belief that the downs were 
once heavily wooded also, though he was not able to bring up in 
support of his contention more than a vague local tradition and 
some speculative arguments of a fascinating though inconclusive 
character. If thick woodlands did formerly cover these hillsides, 
an amazing difference in the landscape must have been brought 
about when the forests were cleared and the downs first stood 
forth with that majestic smoothness of outline which stamps 
their front to-day. But one of their most characteristic features, 
the number of their ancient barrows and earthworks, seems to 
point very strongly to their having been open and passable 
country, if not so totally devoid of brakes and thickets as they 
are to-day, even in the days of neolithic man. At a time when 
by far the greater part of the country was covered by huge 
tracts of wood and marshy jungle, every available indication 
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combines to show that the primitive inhabitants chose for their 
settlements the most open country they could find, both for the 
needs of their rude pasturage and agriculture, and also to avoid 
as far as lay in their power the risk of sudden attack either from 
human or animal foes. It seems therefore extremely significant 
that while the downs of Berkshire are thickly covered with the 
monuments and relics of primeval inhabitants, the Buckingham- 
shire hills show nothing like the same profusion of these 
remains, being indeed, except for one or two large isolated 
fortifications, almost devoid of them. In the light of this 
striking contrast, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that in 
the earliest times, as now, the Chilterns were thickly timbered, 
while the downs presented, for the most part, wide extents of 
open country, where the bustards roamed the chalky slopes on 
which the last of the stone curlews still stay to breed, and only 
here and there, on the lower flanks of the hillsides and in the 
hollows of the combes, clung scattered thickets of buckthorn 
and blackthorn and whitethorn, privet and juniper, black yews 
and clumps of pale-leaved wayfaring-tree, which form the varied 
and characteristic hedge-stuff of the fringes of the down to-day. 

The great depth to which the wells ot these downland farms 
and cottages have had to be sunk through the porous chalk 
in order to reach water naturally suggests much difficult specula- 
tion as to the source of the water-supply of the primitive 
inhabitants of the downs. Many of the earthworks bear 
every appearance of having been intended to withstand a serious 
investment by a hostile force, and it is far from easy to see how 
a besieged garrison could hope to provide against an early 
capitulation through thirst on these lofty and unwatered hilltops. 
This consideration was adduced by Jefferies as an argument in 
favour of his belief that the downs were once thickly wooded. 
Only thus, he suggested, owing to the greater precipitation 
induced by forest-clad ranges, would it have been possible for 
the down-dwellers to support life when cut off from access to 
the springs and streams on the lower lands. The answer to 
the problem may be looked for with some probability in the 
mysterious pools known as “ dew-ponds,” which are found on 
many of the loftiest points of these and other ranges of the 
chalk. A dew-pond properly constructed, with an impervious 
crust of clay above a layer of dry straw, according to the 
methods of the craftsmen who are still to be hired by farmers 
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for the purpose, will maintain itself through the longest of 
droughts, nor indeed does its fulness or diminution seem to 
depend upon the amount of the rainfall at all. Owing to the 
layer of straw acting as a non-conductor of the earth’s heat, the 
dew-ponds have the power of condensing in large quantities the 
floating moisture in the air, which, as was long ago remarked by 
Gilbert White, is in summer weather frequently great on these 
lofty lands, so that they are wrapped in thick fog when the air 
at a lower level is dry and clear. The existence of these ponds 
on the upland farms outruns all memory and tradition, and it 
seems by no means impossible that their valuable and peculiar 
properties were known to neolithic man, and utilised by him as a 
powerful resource in time of war. It is worth notice that these 
ponds, so far from being dependent for their supply of water 
upon the rainfall or inflowing streams, are very commonly re- 
plenished most rapidly in the midst of the dryest weather, and 
if by any chance a rivulet from the hills flows into them for any 
length of time, it empties the pond altogether, by washing away 
the clay crust, wetting the straw beneath, and so reducing the bed 
of the pond to the same degree of conductivity as the ordinary 
surface of the ground. 

These strange, small, circular ponds, which reflect the sky on 
the bare brow of the topmost down like the single eye of a 
Cyclops, provide in many places the sole supply of water for the 
great flocks of sheep which have played so large a part in the 
life of this part of England. Nestling in an airy hollow in the 
midst of these Berkshire hills is that village very notable to all 
pastoral people, East, or Market, Ilsley. Ilsley was once the Mecca 
of shepherds and flock-masters through the whole wide region from 
the Dorset and Hampshire downs away to the borders of the 
Cambridgeshire fen country, and the great fortnightly sheep-fairs 
are still attended from far and near, though the supremacy of 
the sheep in Ilsley has suffered to some extent in modern times 
from the decline in agriculture and from the invasion of the 
racehorse in training. The great days of Ilsley sheep-fair were 
in the early part of the last century ; then it was no uncommon 
thing for twenty thousand sheep to change hands in a single day 
within cry of the cross-roads in the village. The flocks were 
driven up to market out of the immense stretch of open chalk 
country that rolls southwards into Hampshire and westward to 
the Marlborough Downs, or even from the more distant sheep- 
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walks of Surrey and Dorset. At this convenient midway station 
the southern flock-masters were met by farmers from Buckingham- 
shire and Hertfordshire, who here bought the stock, which they 
fattened north of the Thames for sale in the London market. 
Even to-day the spring or autumn sheep-fair in Ilsley isa most 
striking and characteristic spectacle. The broad flocks close in 
upon the village over the rim of the surrounding hills, white like 
tracts of chalk in motion, blotting out the green turf of the 
downs, heaving and dipping smoothly to each rise and fall of the 
land, and from time to time cut and shuffled sharply by the 
keen, pursuing mote that is the form of the distant sheep-dog. 
As each flock draws nearer, the sum of its constant bleatings 
swells upon the ear like the drone of a giant midge, till it breaks 
up, at a quarter of a mile’s distance or so, into a tumult of 
separate voices as innumerable as the stippled trail of the passing 
flock in the flint-grit of the unfenced highway. When all its 
ways are gorged with wool and bleatings, East IIsley finds its true 
preoccupation again, and throws itself into the supreme business 
of life with absorbed and confident vigour. Even in the main 
street of Ilsley the sheepfolds divide the space with the habitations 
of man, thereby giving the place an extraordinary appearance 
suggestive of those cities of ancient Egypt which were devoted 
to the sacred cult of bulls, or crocodiles, or cats. During the 
dies nefasti, or intervals of suspended animation when the sacred 
animals are absent from the village, there may seem something 
a little absurd about these ranges of pens, built flush with the 
fronts of the houses, and set about with neatly tended shade- 
trees. But let the scoffer once remain over a market day, and 
he will retract his rash and partial judgment. He will then see 
clearly that it is the human habitations, and not those of the sheep, 
which are rightly to be regarded as troublesome superfluities. A 
dwelling-house in the main thoroughfare of Isley is merely a 
sheepfold spoilt, and the street escapes the total reprobation of 
the faithful solely owing to the extraordinary number of its 
licensed premises, which doubtless secure it a certain indulgence, 
as vying with such eager devotion in ministration to the attendants 
at the shrine. 

When evening falls on the northern scarp of the Berkshire 
downs in the fulfilment of a perfect summer day, it is a scene of 
singular and impressive beauty. The afterglow slowly deepens 
far away in the north-west, above the range of hills that over- 
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hangs the Thames at Oxford; and between that remote and 
luminous horizon and the hill on which we stand is spread the 
shadow-wrapt expanse of the great evening plain. Beside us, the 
cool breath of the upper solitudes passes with the scent of flowers 
from leagues of open sward covered with the blossoms of the 
wild summer hay ; on the smooth verge of the hill beneath our 
feet, the moths steal pale about the clover-blooms, with the great 
gulf showing dark beyond ; and out of the depth from time to 
time there rises an infinitely distant cry, where the villages divine 
themselves in the vast expanse. In the great space and silence, 
the past of this heart of England seems to rise before us, to shape 
itself in an unseen pageant of the mind. Away below, in the 
foothills of the range, from which the wind comes sighing, lies the 
town of Wantage, where Alfred, the first great Englishman, was 
born in the Saxon palace, and spent his boyhood under this same 
long line of the downs. ‘ Levavi oculos meos in montes. .. . I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help ’—must not the features of the well-remembered summits 
have often flashed into his mind, in his years of wandering and 
struggle, interfusing the memories of the past with a revelation of 
ultimate success? His battlefields with the Danes lie all about 
us, on this chalk range ; it was here that England was won for 
humanity and liberty. Far out upon the plain, a faint glow rises 
through the darkest, elm-massed shadows ; those are the lights of 
Wallingford, where Alfred, now a king, and at peace within his 
borders, led on his people in the path of the civilised arts. There, 
in the ancient town by the riverside, he still could see, distant but 
clear, that serene and airy sky-line which hung above him in his 
early home. The silence deepens over the skirts of the Wantage 
hills, the light fades in Wallingford ; the scented air of earlier 
nightfall seems to wither and grow thin. The moon is rising, 
yellow and enormous, over the back of the south-eastern ridge. 
Its light lies bright and clear all down the slopes of shining 
grasses, and the hovering moths shrink home. Then, as it rises, 
the curtain of a vaster antiquity is lifted on the night-wrapped 
downs ; for one by one, black and sharp against the ascending 
light, the scarred, incognisable memorials of primeval man range 
forth once more along the crest of the Berkshire hill. 
AntTuony COLLetT. 
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Wuen Hill and Essex were quite clear of immediate danger, 
and felt for the first time that they could safely pause to fill their 
aching and strained lungs with the humid air of the bush, their 
condition was such that it might have excited the Sheriff himself 
to give them another chance ; unless indeed, he had possessed a 
logical mind and reasoned that to quicken the end for them 
would be more merciful. For there was no doubt their end was 
visible. However, the Sheriff, good man, was sleeping and was 
not given a chance to exercise the iota of pity which no doubt 
lurked hidden somewhere in his nature. He had returned 
home, proud, satisfied, and delighted at having captured Hill and 
Essex without bloodshed, which nobody, who knew anything of 
the men, for one moment thought was possible. Under lock 
and key in the gaol the Sheriff had left his two prisoners. He 
had slept in the saddle for more than a week, and that with his 
keener eye always open. Naturally he felt that they were safe 
and he at liberty to lie abed, desperate villains though they were, 
with a life-sentence straight before them. And while he was 
sleeping, dreaming, his two captives broke gaol and got clear 
away, leaving nothing more than a murdered warder to show 
that they had ever been in the prison. So the Sheriff was not 
troubled to decide whether to give them a chance or to arrest 
them. 

However, had he fallen upon them as they sat hugging their 
knees,—two tattered, unkempt men with staring, blood-shot 
eyes—and panting laboriously in the silent moonlit bush, he 
would not have had much difficulty in effecting their re-capture, 
for they were exhausted to a degree only fugitives from certain 
death ever touch. 

Hill, the bigger man, was more spent than Essex, who being 
slim, though tall, and probably younger by a year or two, was 
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the better man at the distance they had covered. Hill’s bearded 
face was white as paper, haggard by the few hours’ superhuman 
effort to elude the pursuit that had scarcely begun. Essex 
breathed painfully, but it was evident his sufferings were not so 
acute that he could think of nothing else, for his expression 
lightened and lowered in a way which betrayed the changes of his 
mind. 

Neither had spoken since they had dropped over the prison 
wall and Essex had led the way across the bare lands to the 
bush ; every breath was wanted to carry them a stride. And 
now they sat eyeing each other furtively like wild animals, when 
the wind-born heat of a forest-fire threatens engulfing flames 
from which escape is doubtful. They knew that Justice, and a 
heavy-handed Justice too, was hot-foot across the plains after 
them ; that soon the minions of the Law would have spread a 
circle of Justice around them, and that it would contract until it 
formed a hangman’s noose around their necks, or a lynch-mob’s 
brutal web. 

But they were not actually so desperate as they looked. Law 
loses some of its terrors for those who indulge in years of lawless- 
ness ; and the warder whose neck they had broken was not the 
only man they had killed in unfair fight. 

When Essex at length gave utterance to his thoughts, his 
words reflected quite as much what was in Hill’s mind as his 
own summing-up of the situation. ‘ He’s gone, Bob, an’ there’s 
plenty more of his sort to take his job. But we're free again, 
with one more notch against us ; and the devil is, not what to do 
but what not.” 

Hill nodded and licked his lips, and there was silence again 
for some minutes. During the time Essex’s spirits rose ; not 
that his thoughts justified their rise, but he was naturally an 
optimist. ‘‘ It’s the caterin’ that’s so —— difficult,” he muttered, 
with a huge oath. “It’s no good breaking apart ; ’twould only 
give two chances instead of one of being met ; an’ two can show 
fight. An’ we must have horses—but food first.” 

“ Drink,” muttered Hill, correctingly. 

* Come, then, an’ we'll have both, but we must get it before 
sunrise.” 

Hill asked no questions ; his partner was the man of action 
and of mind ; where Essex led, Hill followed. 

Now Essex, reckoning by the moon, led along a rarely- 
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trodden track. He went cautiously, but swiftly, as one who 
knows his way but doubts way farers. Hill followed closely. 

Every now and then a twig cracked sharply or a creature of 
the bush, alarmed at human presence, caused a sudden noise, 
which set the men’s tense nerves jumping and sent their right 
hands quickly to the revolvers they had stolen from the prison. 
For an hour they pursued their way, and the moon was well 
on the downward bend, when Essex paused, and, with a whispered 
word to Hill, proceeded stealthily. 

“You're off the track,” muttered Hill. But the other did 
not hear him. 

Presently a light, a few feet above the ground, began to 
twinkle through the bush, and they could see dimly the outline 
of a forester’s hut. Then Essex paused again. “ Lucy,” he 
said, abruptly, and villain though he was he blushed in his sense 
of awkwardness. “If she’s alone—.” He stooped to avoid a 
low bough and peered into the hut through the open window. 
Then he whistled softly. A young and somewhat comely woman 
sat in the full light of the tin lamp, sewing. Essex whistled again, 
a little louder ; and the woman raised her bent head to listen. 
A third whistle brought her to the window with a low answering 
note; and Essex, knowing he was safe, stepped forward and 
confronted her. 

“Then you ain’t took, Hi?” she said, in a quiet tone of 
mingled pleasure, pain, and wonder. 

“We was, my girl, took sleepin’,” he replied, taking her 
hands in his and kissing her. “But, murderin’ villain that | 
am, I only wants to die along of you, that’s flat. We broke, 
Lucy. Hill’s a pace or two away, and we must get clear. Give 
us some food,—all you can spare—an’ in three days we'll be quit 
of the State ; and when I’m safe and snug I'll send for you, my 
honey.” 

She was about to reply, when thinking he heard a sound he 
clapped his hand upon her mouth, and held his breath, listening. 
* Quick, my jewel,” he said, satisfied he was needlessly alarmed. 
“ Five dollars—there ! to pay for it an’ buy yourself a locket to 
remember me.” 

“ Oh, Hi, can I believe if you can get away you'll send for me ?” 
she asked, throwing her arms round his neck and looking appeal- 
ingly into his dark eyes. “You know I'd rather see you dead 
than lose you to another woman.” 
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“1’d rather suffer lynch-law than the loss of you,” he replied 
fervently. 

With a sigh of satisfaction she withdrew her arms, and hurry- 
ing to a cupboard at the back of the room she gathered together 
all the visible food. She tied it up in a cloth and returning to 
the window handed the bundle to her lover. As he received it, 
he turned his head quickly, and found his partner standing at his 
elbow, with the light streaming upon his handsome face ; and the 
unmistakable look of admiration he saw there raised anger in 
Essex’s heart. But it was no time for petty jealousy or resent- 
ment, and he smothered his anger in silence. 

“Come,” said Hill, speaking as if he wished to impress the 
girl favourably ; “1’m anxious to be quit ; I ain’t got anythin’ 
so beautiful to hold me here.” 

Essex impatiently moved as if to go. But the woman threw 
her arms about his neck again while she kissed him thrice. 
“ You'll send for me ?” she pleaded. 

“ An’ if you don’t come, I'll fetch you,” he said doggedly. 

Then they passed into the shadows of the thick bush, leaving 
the woman standing at the window praying for a villain to the 


only god she understood, the god of hope. 


For four days and five nights the two outlaws frequented the 
neighbourhood of the forester’s hut,—because they could not get 
away. 

Leaving Lucy they had struck into the bush again, thrown 
themselves down on the green bank of a small stream, drunk 
deep and eaten heartily, fallen asleep from fatigue and inward 
satisfaction, and awaking they had gone south, east, west, only to 
find that the country had risen against them, and that every man, 
woman, and child was asa plank in the paling that enclosed them. 
To attempt to get through the cordon on foot would have been 
suicidal, and it seemed impossible for them to obtain horses. 
Each night they crept out like beasts of prey searching for 
mounts ; each night they returned to their hiding-place on foot, 
leeper in despair than before. 

On the third night, while continually searching the paddocks 
round a ranch-house, they were suddenly faced by three horse- 
men, who, suspicious of their identity and purpose, gave them a 
rain of shots such as might have checked the rush of a regiment. 
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They fell back into the dark night, marvelling at their escape ; 
and the incident caused them to double their cautiousness. 

On the fifth night Essex stole through the bush to the 
forester’s hut and obtained a fresh supply of food from Lucy ; 
and returning stealthily towards the hiding-place where he had 
left Hill, the comfortable odour of charred wood gradually 
became perceptible to him. He knew that a party must be 
camping in the bush, but, his mind being filled with thoughts of 
his sweetheart, he did not reckon the way of the wind, or he 
would have known that, for him to have smelt the smoke, the 
camp could be but a few paces away, since the slight wind was 
blowing from behind him. 

Thus it befell that he came quite unexpectedly on the 
camping-ground, where the dying embers of a fire crackled 
softly and cast a faint warm light upon the gaunt forms of three 
tethered horses, and the huddled forms of three men. Two of 
the men lay in blankets fast asleep ; the third sat hugging his 
knees, watching but nodding with sleep. His hat was off and 
his back turned towards Essex, who, with as little consideration 
and pause as a man might take ere stamping a letter, drew his 
revolver, and holding it by the barrel, knocked the watcher 
senseless, silent, still. 

Neither of the sleepers stirred. But changing his hold upon 
the revolver Essex waited for the slightest movement beneath 
their blankets. He knew that they were entirely in his power ; 
neither could draw and aim ere he could shoot them both. 
Satisfied that they slept, he crept past them to where the horses 
stood. He ran his hand lightly down the legs of each in turn, 
and, selecting the stronger two, cut their ropes. Never once 
did his eyes rove from the sleepers or his eyelids drop. Gently 
he patted the chosen horses, and rubbed their soft noses : slowly 
he led them away, whispering to them such words as horses 
understand ; but not until his eyes could no longer discern the 
sleepers’ forms did he move his gaze and quicken his steps. 

Before the dawn was in the eastern sky, Essex and Hill were 
twelve miles on their way south. 

They avoided tracks and kept to the flat land as much as 
possible, feeling that in an ordinary course of events their 
chances of getting free were good. But toa great degree they 
were reckoning on the passivity of the Law, whereas it had been 
extraordinarily active since their escape. 
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Late in the afternoon they were riding easily, to give their 
horses a sort of rest, while they passed through a valley too open 
for a sudden attack, when Hill drew rein without speaking and, 
pulling his hat over his eyes to shade them from the sun, stared 
along the valley towards a shadow thrown by the only tree 
visible. 

Essex followed the direction of his gaze, and turned his 
horse’s head. “ You're right, mate, there are some there,” he 
said ; “ but they can’t be waiting for us, for they couldn’t know 
we'd be along here, and they wouldn’t choose open ground like 
this for their work. Let’s strike off so as not to meet ’em, but 
without seemin’ to dodge ’em.”’ 

Whether the figures they saw in the shade of the tree were 
actually waiting for them or not, scarcely had Essex and Hill 
changed their course than four horsemen galloped out of the 
shade and headed towards them. 

“‘ They’ve a nasty interest in us, clear,” said Essex grimly. 

“ Seems so,” returned Hill, easing his revolver in his pocket. 

“1 don’t think we want to make any friends to-day, Bob. 
Come on!” With these words Essex urged his horse into a gallop, 
making for a flat pass between the distant hills. His companion 
followed closely. 

“‘ Whatever happens, we must keep together,” Hill bawled. 

Essex nodded, and, estimating the pace of the four horsemen, 
changed his course a little. The manceuvre was acknowledged 
by a crackle of shots. Hill raised his head and laughed 
derisively. ‘What are they?” he cried. ‘“ Why don’t they 
throw stones? As like to hit us.” And indeed the distance 
rendered firing palpably futile. Essex grinned and waved his hat. 
By hard riding they out-distanced their pursuers, struck up into a 
wood, and making a short half-circle came out into the open 
table-land four miles south-west of the place where they had 
entered. Although satisfied that they had eluded the chase, 
they proceeded at a good pace until sundown, when the 
stumbling of their horses decided them to halt. 

Dividing the night into watches, as was their custom when 
resting, Essex slept while Hill kept guard; and when the 
moon was high, Hill aroused his partner and himself fell asleep. 
As the moon dipped into the misty west, they saddled to 
press on. 

About noon, having escaped the notice of a caravan in the 
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plains, they crossed the railroad about midway between Whisp- 
hollow and Breakland ; and passing near a telegraph post their 
attention was attracted to a notice pasted to a pole—a threatening 


finger of the Law. 


$10,000 Reward : 

Whereas, Robert Hill and “Slim” Essex, apprehended for horse- 
stealing, robbery, and manslaughter, did on August 15th, 18—, break 
out of Brass Gaol, after killing a Warder :— 

The above reward will be paid to any person or divided among any 
persons, who shall deliver them dead or alive to Sheriff Hannen. 

Or $5,000 will be paid to any person giving such information as 
shall lead to the re-apprehension of both outlaws. 

$200 and a free pardon will be granted either to Robert Hill or 
“ Slim ” Essex who shall deliver up the other to Sheriff Hannen or shall 
give such information as shall lead to the re-apprehension of the other. 

Under divers severe penalties prescribed by law all persons are for- 
bidden to assist outlaws with food, shelter, clothing, or anything in any 
way whatsoever. 

Joun P. Vickers, 
State Attorney. 


Essex read the proclamation aloud in a tone of hearty derision, 
until he came to the fourth paragraph, when his voice dropped 
to a whisper. Long after they had finished reading, they 
stared at the notice. Neither moved a muscle or a hair, but the 
pupils of their eyes contracted to the size of pin-heads, beads of 
cold sweat gathered on Hill’s brow, and a feeling of coldness crept 
down Essex’s back. The State had made up its mind to be rid of 
them ; it had set itself to catch them both, and each to catch the 
other. 

Essex stirred his heel against his horse’s side, and his head 
began to droop. Hill raised himself in his stirrups and began 
to tear the notice down, one eye on the paper and the other 
watching Essex, who suddenly realised that his partner had the 
“drop” on him, wheeled round, and dived his hand after his 
revolver. His thoughts were not quite justified, because Hill 
was only then beginning to realise the significance of the fourth 
paragraph. The action of Essex, however, helped his mind to grasp 
the truth. No longer were they partners, bent on getting away to- 
gether, watchful for each other, reliant on each other ; but two men 
bound together by a mutual antagonism, separated by self-interest, 
rendered half-insensible to the dangers that confronted them by 
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the fear of that which would walk, trot, gallop, and halt by their 
sides until one or the other had found or made that opportunity 
which the offer of Free Pardon, written in letters of life, urged 
them to find. 

They rode away together side by side silently, each afraid to 
let his eye meet the other’s lest the hope and fear alternating in 
his mind should be betrayed. They rode on slowly, silently, 
absorbed in their thoughts, yet each covertly watchful of the 
other. When Essex dismounted to tighten his saddle-girth, 
Hill waited but a yard away, regarding his slightest movement, 
afraid to have his hand empty, afraid to lay it near his revolver, 
lest Essex should perceive and draw a second quicker. 

When the sun set they had spoken scarcely half-a-dozen 
words or covered half-a-dozen miles. Gradually the fear of 
encountering candidates for the ten thousand dollars ebbed 
away, and it almost seemed as if danger went with their fear of 
it, for during the remainder of the day they did not see so much 
as the trail of a vanished traveller. 

They halted, more from habit than inclination, in the secrecy 
of a small wood on the rugged side of a low mountain, and 
tethering their horses, they sat down facing each other to eat 
sparingly of their food. At length, feeling the embarrassment 
of their taciturnity, Essex threw off a little of his restraint, 
and discussed the proclamation mockingly, but without referring 
to the fatal fourth paragraph. Hill broke in occasionally with a 
low monosyllable. 

Time passed, but neither suggested sleep; and as each 
realised that he no longer dared rest in the other’s presence, 
his melancholy moodiness returned. Neither had closed his eyes, 
when, about midnight, they got into the saddle again and rode 
torward. 

It was a dirty night. Heavy rain fell obliquely, with a 
strong wind that had sprung up suddenly in the west. The 
cloud-banked sky showed no moon nor twinkling star to 
indicate a course, and all tracks were lost in the darkness. 
The men rode with loose reins, almost where their horses chose 
to carry them. Each felt that the darkness offered him a chance 
of gaining legal freedom, and that the act would be suited to 
the night ; but they both distrusted the chance. 

Now and then they rode so close together that their elbows 
touched, while at times they fell apart and losing each other 
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in the blackness halted suddenly, each seized with the suspicion 
that the other was stealing away in a blind attempt to reach the 
enemy’s camp and commit the betrayal; and they sat tense in 
their saddles listening for the sound of horses’ feet to indicate 
which way the other had gone. In the absence of any sound 
but the beating of the rain and the bluster of the wind, Hill 
would call gently and Essex would reply with an inward sigh of 
relief ; then they would draw together again and ride on elbow 
to elbow, their eyes heavy with sleep, their limbs aching with 
cramp, hungry and thirsty. 

In this way they spent the night, and early in the morning, 
when the yellow streak of breaking day crept into the sky, they 
saw a mining-town nestling in the dim west not more than a 
mile away. What town it was, or what course they could have 
taken to have approached it neither knew or cared ; but each 
felt it gave the other immense facilities for betraying him, as they 
would not dare move in the neighbourhood by day, and if the 
other could only steal away to the town and lay his information 
before the local authorities, his partner would find himself 
in gaol before the sun of another day rose. It was —— that 
each had come to consider the other’s chances of earning 
that coveted free pardon and not his own ; but it was not an 
altogether unnatural outcome of the fear of being betrayed. 

“We must halt, mate,” said Essex, as he measured with his 
eye the distance between them and the town. 

They retired to some rising ground, and under cover of bush- 
growth and trees, they sat down to wait the coming of another 
night. From physical fatigue and mental exhaustion they fell to 
nodding, each with a heavy, struggling eye upon the other. The 
intervals between their nods gradually grew longer, the power to 
realise their fear ebbed away, and thus they fell asleep, rolled on 
to their sides and lay like dead men. 

If one or the other had opened his eyes first the matter would 
probably have ended differently, but it chanced that a movement 
of Hiil’s horse awoke them both at the same instant. They 
opened their eyes, and catching sight of each other's prostrate 
form, each believed the other still slept, for in the gloomy dark- 
ness it was not possible for them to distinguish features. 

So they lay, keeping still in order not to awaken each other, and 
with minds cleared and refreshed by their brief sleep they 
weighed their circumstances. Each thought of the town before 
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him, the gallows behind him, the unconscious partner at his side, 
but Essex, who had the quicker mind, was the first to move. 
He rose slowly to his elbows, to his knees, to his feet ; not to be 
taken off his guard should Hill suddenly awake, he drew his 
revolver. 

Hill’s eyes, glinting, watched him. 

He glanced over his shoulder towards the town, then at the 
horses as if considering whether it were wiser to attempt to cover 
the distance on foot or take a horse at the risk of arousing Hill. 
And while his eyes dwelt on the horses, Hill silently, quickly 
drew his revolver, and, raising himself on his hip, fired a couple 
of shots at his would-be betrayer. But rapidly as his second 
shot succeeded his first, it rang third through the wood, for out 
of the corner of his eye, Essex had seen his partner’s raised 
arm, and with a smartness which had made him a terror in the 
State he had sent Hill to the ground with a bullet through his 
brain. 

For ten seconds Essex stood motionless. Then he shivered 
violently, turned half round, stumbled a step and fell heavily 
across Hill’s body. 

It was thus they were found four days later by a party from 
the mining-town. 

Within three days news of their fate had spread all over the 
State, from towns to villages, to settlements, to farms, and 
hidden huts. But in all the State there was only one heart that 
failed to rejoice, and that heart nurses its sorrow yet in crabbed 
old age. 


C. Ranpo.pu-LicuFIELD. 

















THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERY DISPUTE 


NEWFOUNDLAND is an international storm-centre little less 
notable than Morocco or Venezuela. Only in 1904, after nigh 
upon two centuries of bickering with France, was the famous 
“French Shore ’’ Question settled, and no sooner was this done 
with than there came a new outbreak of a dispute with the United 
States that has lasted over one hundred years. 

This entanglement with America, like that with France, is the 
outcome of the defective diplomacy of Britain in bygone days. 
The fisheries of Newfoundland were famous four centuries ago, 
and all the maritime nations of Europe flocked to engage in them, 
though England annexed the island. France later disputed her 
title, and many battles were waged on its shores, till the Peace of 
Utrecht, in 1713, confirmed England in the sovereignty, but 
granted the French fishing rights over one-third of the coast-line. 

Before the North American Colonies proclaimed their inde- 
pendence they shared in the Newfoundland fisheries with other 
British subjects, but the war abrogated that privilege, though at 
its close they demanded and secured its revival. This continued 
till the war of 1812, when it again ceased, but in 1818, to ter- 
minate disputes arising out of American claims as to fishery rights 
in those waters the two Powers compromised on an arrangement 
which formed Article I. of the Convention of that year, and which 
runs thus :— 


It is agreed between the high contracting parties that the inhabitants of 
the United States shall have for ever, in common with the subjects of His 
Britannic Majesty, the liberty to take fish of every kind on that part of 
the southern coast of Newfoundland which extends from Cape Ray to the 
Ramea Islands on the western and northern coasts of Newfoundland, 
from the said Cape Ray to Quirpon Islands, on the shores of the 
Magdalen Islands, and also on the coasts, bays, harbours and creeks from 
Mount Joly on the southern coast of Labrador, to, and through, the Straits 
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of Belle Isle, and thence northward indefinitely along the coast, without 
prejudice, however, to any of the exclusive rights of the Hudson Bay 
Company. 

And that the American fishermen shall also have liberty for ever to dry 
and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbours and creeks of the 
southern coast of Newfoundland, hereabove described ; but so soon as the 
same, or any portion thereof, shall be settled, it shall not be lawful of the 
said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such portion so settled without 
previous agreement for such purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors or 
possessors of the ground. 

And the United States hereby renounce for ever any liberty heretofore 
enjoyed or claimed by the inhabitants thereof, to take, dry or cure fish, on 
or within three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours, 
of His Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America not included within the 
above mentioned limits; provided, however, that the American fishermen 
shall be admitted to enter such bays or harbours for the purpose of shelter 
and for repairing damages therein, of purchasing wood and of obtaining 
water, and for no other purpose whatever. But they shall be under such 
restrictions as may be necessary to prevent their taking, drying or curing 
fish therein, or in any other manner whatever abusing the privileges hereby 
reserved to them. 


A close study of this article will reveal the fact that the 
right of #shing is confined to the coasts of Newfoundland above 
specified, though the days, harbours and creeks of Labrador are 
also embraced within the concession, whereas in Newfoundland 
the right of entry to the bays, harbours and creeks is for the 
purpose only of drying and curing the catch; and even this 
right was ceded solely on the south coast, and then only 
while the inshore areas remained unsettled. No such right 
was granted the Americans on the west coast, because the French 
had already been established in the harbours there, and the 
Americans were consequently restricted to the mere right of 
fishing outside. To-day fishing is the one effective privilege that 
remains to the American visitors, for the gradual peopling 
of the southern seaboard leaves them no place to exercise the 
landing and drying right there, and Labrador is too remote for 
their purpose. 

In examining into this whole fishery problem, then, the cardinal 
fact to be remembered is that along the entire west coast and one 
hundred miles of the south coast the Americans have a right to 
enter within the three-mile limit and fish, while as for all the 
remainder of the coast they cannot enter “ for any other purpose 
whatever,” save for wood, water, shelter or repairs. The im- 
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portant distinction drawn with regard to the word coast, and the 
specifying of bays, harbours and creeks, as apparently distinct 
therefrom, has caused it to be contended on behalf of New- 
foundland that the language of the treaty, considered in con- 
junction with the then existing status of affairs on the west 
coast, where the British and French shared the inlets, contem- 
plated that coast fishing was beyond the mouths of harbours, 
bays and creeks. 

Whether this contention is a justifiable one has never been deter- 
mined, but while at first sight and to the layman the plea would 
seem to have but little foundation, the point has been made the 
subject of the most exhaustive and forceful contentions by British 
and American counsel in their argument before the Halifax 
Fishery Arbitrators in 1877, though the award did not call for 
a specific pronouncement upon it. In the present dispute it has 
been one of Newfoundland’s strong cards, but the British 
Ministry has not, so far, agreed to endorse it, the question being 
one of those now the subject cf negotiations with the Cabinet at 
Washington. 

A century ago the west coast of Newfoundland and the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, on which it fronted, were a great resort for cod, 
halibut, and mackerel, and large fleets of fishing vessels operated 
there. But of late the fish have deserted those waters, and now 
the chief trawling areas are along the Grand Banks, whither, of 
course, the French, American, Canadian and Newfoundland 
fishing fleets have betaken themselves. The Americans, therefore, 
have lost all the advantages which they possessed on their treaty 
coast of having a base close at hand, which would greatly facili- 
tate them in carrying on their undertakings. From the Grand 
Banks, where all now catch fish, the nearest land of all is the 
eastern coast of this island, where the Americans possess only 
the right of entry if in distress ; and as it is essential for successful 
fishing that they should have an accessible seaboard where they 
can procure cheap and abundant supplies of provisions, water, 
bait, ice, gear and outfits, hire men, transfer cargoes and other- 
wise operate advantageously, they have found themselves greatly 
handicapped there. 

After endless disputes in the first half of the last century they 
obtained all these facilities by the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854- 
1866; they secured them again by the Washington Treaty of 
1871~—1886, and they enjoyed them once more by the modus vivendi 
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which followed the abortive Fisheries Treaty of 1888, and which, 
though originally intended to be but for two years, was continued 
by Newfoundland until March 1905, and is still recognised by 
Canada. By the Reciprocity Treaty free entry for fishery pro- 
ducts was granted each country. By the Washington Treaty 
American fishermen were conceded free fishing in Canadian 
and Newfoundland waters, and the fishermen of these countries 
were granted free fishing in American waters down to 39° N. lat. 
But as they claimed that the Americans had the best of the bar- 
gain, an arbitration was agreed to; this was held at Halifax in 
1877, and it mulcted the United States in $5,500,000-for the 
twelve years the Treaty was to run, Canada taking $4,500,000, 
and Newfoundland $1,000,000. Canada invested her propor- 
tion and uses the $160,000 obtained in interest thereby in paying 
bounties to her fishermen every year, while Newfoundland 
spent her share in light-houses and marine works for her 
people. 

With the expiration of the Washington Treaty in 1886 begins 
what may be termed the modern epoch in this fisheries dispute. 
Mr. Bayard and Mr. Chamberlain negotiated a new Fisheries 
Treaty on a reciprocity basis, but the Senate of the United States 
rejected it. To provide against the possibility of friction while it 
was under consideration by that body an arrangement was agreed 
upon, effective for two years, granting the Americans inshore 
fishing privileges on their vessels paying an annual licence fee of 
a dollar and a half per ton register. In 1890, when this instru- 
ment was expiring, Newfoundland had entered into the separate 
reciprocity arrangement, since famous as the Bond-Blaine Con- 
vention, and to expedite its acceptance agreed to continue the 
modus vivendi meanwhile. Canada, not included in that compact 
and hostile to it, therefore had no alternative but to do like- 
wise. She then protested against the Bond-Blaine Convention on 
the ground that as the Newfoundland fisheries were the common 
property of all British subjects, that colony should not be allowed 
to trade them away for concessions for herself alone. Newfound- 
land replied that the sovereignty in these fisheries and the right 
of legislating for them lay in her, and that the proposed conven- 
tion injured Canada in no wise, as her fishermen had the same 
right of entry as always, and the Americans were only granted 
the same and no greater concessions. The British Government, 
however, decided to hearken to Canada’s protest and withheld 
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its ratification of the accord until Canada should have had an 
opportunity to negotiate one similar. 

Newfoundland, in revenge, began a legislative war on Canada’s 
fishermen, and on her shipments of products to the island, which 
proved most bitter and vexatious, and for three years defied all 
the efforts of the British Colonial Secretary to bring it to an end. 
Canada was, at the same time, seeking for reciprocity and send- 
ing delegations to Washington, but without avail ; and though 
both Sir C. Tupper in 1885, and Sir W. Laurier, after his election 
in 1896, sought to effect an agreement, the United States would 
not deal with them. In 1898, when the Joint High Commission 
was formed, the Fisheries Question was one of those submitted 
to it, and Newfoundland insisted upon representation on the 
Tribunal with a threat of not accepting its findings otherwise, so 
her demand had to be complied with. This attempt to dispose 
of the question was as fruitless as its predecessors, and both 
Canada and Newfoundland had still to continue the modus vivendi, 
and allow the American fishermen to enjoy for a nominal sum 
privileges worth millions, and of steadily increasing value as the 
years went by. 

Not until 1902 was Canada convinced of the hopelessness of 
seeking reciprocity, and then Sir W. Laurier issued the remark- 
able dictum that the next overtures must come from Washington. 
The Newfoundland Government at once pressed for the with- 
drawal of the interdict on the Bond-Blaine Convention, and per- 
mission was granted Sir R. Bond to negotiate a new compact, as it 
was not known if the Cabinet then in power at Washington was 
favourable to the project. He found it equally ready to endorse 
his proposals, and the Bond-Hay Convention was the outcome. 
When it had been signed it was submitted to the Senate by 
President Roosevelt with a message of approval, but after being 
smothered by the Foreign Relations Committee for two seasons 
was “amended to death” by them in February, 1905, as the 
Senate was, in order to assert its co-ordinate authority as a 
treaty-making Power, then rejecting arbitration and other 
treaties entered into by the President. 

It seems proper here to explain that the reason why two 
Washington Cabinets, in 1890 and 1902, should favour a 
fisheries treaty with Newfoundland and not with Canada 
was that they regarded one as favourable and the other as 
detrimental to American interests. Canada is a country physi- 
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cally attached to the United States. Her maritime provinces 
are within easy train and steamer connection with the most 
populous Eastern States. Her fisheries are very large,— 
$25,000,000 against $40,000,000 in the United States. Her 
home market is trifling,—6,000,000 people against 80,000,000. 
The granting of reciprocity to her would mean flooding the 
Republic with cheap fish to such an extent as to destroy the 
American fishing industry, for the Canadians are nearer the 
fishing grounds, carry on their operations less expensively, and 
could undersell the Americans in their own market if it were 
not for the import duty now levied on foreign fish entering 
that market. 

Newfoundland, on the other hand, has but some 200,000 
people, is remote from the United States, and separate even from 
Canada by a wide stretch of ocean, so that her fish could 
not be easily transported to American markets. Her principal 
sales are made in Europe and Brazil, her fish are cured to 
serve these countries and would not sell in the United States, 
and she would send only partial supplies there—sufficient to 
induce a reduction in present fish prices and cheapen fish-food 
for the American consumer, without destroying the home 
fishing industry. Lastly, Newfoundland has something to offer 
in return for reciprocal trade by granting the American fisherman 
access to her bait supply, a something which would help to 
strengthen the New England fishery rather than cripple it; 
but Canada has no such equivalent to put forward, because she 
has no bait supply either, the Canadian, American and French 
fishermen having all to depend on Newfoundland for their stock 
of this accessory. 

The burking of the Bond-Hay Treaty was preformed at the 
instance of Senator Lodge and the Gloucester fishing interests, 
who counted on being able to play off Canada and Newfoundland 
against each other still longer; they raised the cry that the 
North Atlantic fisheries, the training school of the American 
Navy, would be destroyed if this compact were ratified. Mr. 
Lodge’s son-in-law represents Gloucester in congress, and the 
Senator himself has strong support in the fishing headquarters. 
But their plea is fallacious. The American fishing vessels are 
no longer manned by Americans—not even by naturalised 
Americans. Not § per cent. of their personnel are Americans 
born, not 25 per cent. naturalised; the great bulk of the men 
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are Nova Scotians and Newfoundlanders, who proceed to 
Gloucester and join the vessels each spring, returning to their 
homes in the autumn after the fishing season is ended. 

As for the plea of these fisheries being a naval nursery, the 
record shows that of a total of 12,358 men enlisted in the 
American navy for the year that ended on June 30th, 1903, 
only 1,464 enlisted in Massachusetts ; she, moreover, was only 
the second State, New York leading with 1,643, Pennsylvania 
being a close third with 1,282 ; while, it is interesting to observe, 
other States not usually regarded as great fishery centres also 
contributed a considerable proportion: California giving 998, 
Missouri 904, Illinois 733, Ohio 872, and Texas 548. In 
Massachusetts all the enlistments but thirteen took place at 
Boston, and there is no evidence to show that any larger 
proportion of them came from the fishing districts than from 
elsewhere in the State; on the contrary, it is a fact that part 
of them drift into Boston from other New England States. 

Newfoundland, therefore, feeling that she had been very 
unjustly treated, resolved upon a retaliatory policy, and in the 
session of her Legislature in March, 1905, enacted a Statute 
termed the Foreign Fishing Vessels Act, the purpose of which 
was to deny American fishing craft a continuance of the modus 
vivendi and other privileges which they had previously enjoyed. 
At the same time she enforced against them the Bait Act, 
which she had already applied with such destructive effect 
against the French that the catch of fish at St. Pierre was 
diminished by a half. About eighty American vessels frequent 
the Grand Banks every summer and have always heretofore 
obtained their bait in Newfoundland ports; now they can only 
do so on the west coast, and even there they must catch it 
themselves. In this they suffer from three disadvantages :—(1) 
they do not carry the proper gear, nor have they sufficient men 
for such work ; (2) bait is not obtainable there until June, though 
the Bank fishery opens in March ; (3) that coast is too remote 
from the fishing areas to make this a satisfactory alternative. 

The Bait Act is therefore counted upon by Newfoundland to 
work as great injury to the American fishing smacks and Gloucester 
as it has already worked to the French and St. Pierre—more, 
indeed, in the opinion of some, because the French had the 
benefit of an advanced base in St. Pierre, within very sight of 
Newfoundland shores, whereas the Americans have no foothold 
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nearer than their own New England coasts. The inability to pro- 
cure bait in Newfoundland waters during the summer of 1905 has 
very prejudicially affected the catch of cod by the French and the 
Americans, as they are both prevented from buying bait in those 
waters save on the treaty coast ; as a result, too, the demand for 
Newfoundland cod, and the price obtained for it in foreign 
markets, have been the best for half a century. Newfoundland 
is thus encouraged to continue the enforcement of this Act and 
the exclusion of the Americans, believing that by a firm stand in 
this respect she can eventually compel the United States fishery 
interests to agree to some compromise on the whole question 
which will ensure to herself an adequate return for the 
valuable baiting privileges which she possesses, to concede to all 
comers for a fair equivalent. 

When the autumn approaches and the fierce October gales 
drive the fishing schooners from the Grand Banks, they visit the 
deep fjords on the Newfoundland coast to carry on the winter 
herring fishery. This is a remarkable industry and its prosecution 
forms one of the chief features in the present fishery dispute. 
The waters of Newfoundland are the only marine areas in North 
America to which herring resort in the autumn and winter, and 
therefore American, Canadian, and Newfoundland vessels gather 
there in quest of them. There are five centres familiar to the 
herring—Bonne and Island Bays on the west coast, Fortune and 
Placentia Bays on the south coast, and White Bay on the north 
coast. The first two being on the treaty shore the Americans 
have certain rights there, but the Colony contends that they may 
not fish in the “ bays, harbours, and creeks,” which definition, if 
accepted, would exclude them from all participation in the 
industry. The British Government, however, has ordered that 
they be permitted the same fishing privileges there this season as 
the Colonists, and all disagreement on this point will probably be 
dispelled by the negotiations on the whole subject. 

But the mere permission to fish is of comparatively little value 
to the Americans. They have never conducted this herring 
industry on the basis of catching the fish themselves. On the 
contrary, their whole idea has been to avoid doing so, because it 
is both costly and inconvenient. The herring are taken with 
nets in the shallow reaches and inlets of the bays, and hundreds 
of coastfolk engage in netting them when the season opens ; the 
vessels which visit the region then buy from them the contents of 
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the nets from day to day and load their vessels thereby. To fish 
successfully otherwise would mean bringing large crews and 
expensive gear, feeding and paying these crews when herrings 
were scarce, and lessening the cargo space on each craft by the 
room required for them and their equipments. While amity 
prevailed with the United States the American schooners, just as 
those of Canada and Newfoundland, would come to these bays 
with but six or eight men apiece as a navigating crew, would then 
purchase cargoes of herring, and when loaded sail home again. 

In reality it was a trading and not a fishing venture, and the 
Newfoundland Government, in recognising it as such, enforced 
regulations which covered every feature of it ; and to these the 
American vessels subscribed, and by them were governed, though 
on the west coast the Colonial Ministry would otherwise have no 
control over them in the exercise of their liberty to “ take fish 
of every kind for ever.” In practice, however, the procedure 
was for each vessel to enter at the Customs, apply for and obtain 
from the Fisheries Department a permit to purchase a cargo of 
herring, and then proceed to load them subject to these con- 
ditions :—(1) to pay a minimum price of $1.25 a barrel for the 
fish ; (2) to take them without “cull” or selection ; (3) to use 
a standard barrel in measuring them; (4) to refrain from 
polluting the waters by throwing garbage or offal overboard ; 
(5) to maintain a tidewaiter on the vessel to see these rules 
enforced ; and (6) to give a bond for $5,000 not to sell the 
cargo at St. Pierre on the homeward trip. 

The American fishermen, as has been stated, observed these 
rules, not only in White, Placentia, and Fortune Bays, where 
they had no fishing rights whatever, but also in Island and 
Bonne Bays, which are on their treaty coast. And, equally, 
they obtained free entry in their home ports for the herrings 
caught by British fishermen in British waters, whether they were 
taken on the treaty coast, where the American vessels had some 
right of entry, or on the remainder of the coast where they had 
no right at all. This was accomplished by making fraudulent 
affidavits that the herring were the product of the American 
fisheries, taken by the crews of American vessels, “assisted by 
Newfoundlanders,” and such was the power of the Gloucester 
fishery interests that this fraud was officially sanctioned. 

Seven years ago complaints of the dishonesty of this proceeding 
were made to the Treasury Department of the United States by 
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importers who desired to secure cargoes in Newfoundland 
bottoms, but found that duty was levied on these, though they 
were taken in exactly the same circumstances as those in American 
bottoms. Agents were accordingly sent to Newfoundland to 
investigate the matter, and their report as to the magnitude and 
the openness of the fraud was so conclusive, that the Treasury 
Department made a ruling which levied duty on all these fish 
impartially. But the fishing interests were sufficiently powerful 
to force a cancellation of this ruling, and a perpetuation of the 
malpractice down to the present day, at a cost to the United States 
of about $100,000 in duties every year. 

The situation, then, which has been created on the west coast 
of Newfoundland in connection with this herring fishery is that 
the American vessels have been forced into netting the fish 
themselves. Their own crews being inadequate for the work, 
and the colonial laws forbidding residents to sell fish to them, or 
to join their vessels and ship thereon as additional members of 
the crews, the vessels have had to entice local fisher-folk outside 
the three-mile limit and hire them there. This expedient has, 
however, proved but an unsatisfactory one at best, because 
formerly these vessels could buy herring from scores of men, 
whereas now they are restricted to the catch of the few they have 
hired. Moreover, the Newfoundland Government has protested 
against this practice as an evasion of the spirit and the letter of 
the Treaty of 1818, which granted the fishery privileges in these 
waters to “ inhabitants of the United States,” and it is pointed 
out that these men do not come under that definition, and that 
the practice is not consistent with honourable dealing. This 
point is one of those reserved for the diplomatists of the two 
nations, but even if the American vessels are upheld in it they 
cannot operate so successfully by that means as if they had the 
free right of purchasing cargoes as heretofore. The right of 
unrestricted access with the shore, which is now denied them, is 
one which bulks largely in the successful conduct of such an 
enterprise, and they find it a serious loss. 

The British Government has stationed the warship Larona in 
the herring district to see that no friction arises. The United 
States Cabinet has sent the fishery cruiser Grampus there to watch 
over the American interests, and the Newfoundland Ministry has 
the Colonial cutter Fiona on the scene, enforcing the local 
laws and the local interpretation of the treaties. The situation 
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for the Americans has been made worse by the herring bein 
scarce this season ; the scarcity has increased the difficulty for 
limited crews to secure good hauls and has prolonged the stay of 
the vessels, for it paid local netsmen better to sell to Canadian 
and Newfoundland craft than to take the risks involved in hiring 
outside the three-mile limit to fish for the Americans. 

Whatever may be the eventual outcome of the negotiations 
between Britain and America with respect to this matter, the fact 
remains that successful operations by the Gloucester fleet have 
been made impossible this season. Many ship-owners did not 
despatch their vessels to the coast at all, fearing the trouble 
which has ensued. And those that did proceed there found 
themselves so seriously hampered in procuring cargoes that they 
had in many instances to pay a greater price tor them than they 
could afterwards recover in the home markets. The Newfound- 
land Government is now considering the enactment of more 
stringent laws to prevent its own people from hiring to Americans 
outside the three-mile limit, and if it can accomplish this it must 
make the problem still harder of solution for the American fisher- 
men, who would then have to get men in hundreds from their 
home ports or else abandon the fishery altogether. 

After the New Year, when the west coast inlets freeze up, 
sometimes imprisoning several American vessels in the ice, the 
scene of the fishery shifts to the southern bays, Fortune and 
Placentia, which have in the past been the theatre of extensive 
American operations. But in these areas the American fisher- 
men have no rights under the treaty, and in view of the 
conditions now existing they would certainly be _ excluded 
altogether and deprived of any opportunity of participating in the 
fishery there. 

P. T. McGratu. 
St, Fohn’s, Newfoundland. 











